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day contains, in a gratuitous SPECIAL 

SUPPLEMENT, a Review of the Present Position in Poland, by a 
traveller who has just visited the scat of war under a passport Ji m the 
National Government. 
The article the 
postponed, hut will be resumed next week. 


neCESSa) ily 


on Gove: ning Families of England is 


NEWS OF TILE WEEK. 


JE publish to-day a full account of the present position of 
the Polish insurrection by an English traveller, whose 





\ 


name,—if we could give it without endangering the safety of 


his friends in Poland,—would be a sure guarantee for the 
most rigid accuracy, and for the highest class of cultivated 
judgment. His narrative is one that ought to stir profoundly 
the hearts of Englishmen, for a grander picture than it 
calls up of a nation molten into unity by the force of a single 
purpose, it is not easy to conceive. A great aristocracy is not 
always a great blessing, and in past times it has not been so 
even for Poland. But England at least should feel some 
compunction in calmly permitting the only nation to be 
trampled out which can surpass, and probably far surpass us, 
in our greatest political advantage over other nations,—an 
aristocracy that is a genuine and organic part of the people, 
and so thoroughly penetrated by the popular spirit as to be 
willing to suffer, and, if necessary, perish in the cause of 
the millions below. 


Very little news has reached our shores during the week, 
and only one item of any interest has left them,—we mean 
the announcement, which is evidently official, that the Govern- 
ment will not permit Mr. Laird’s rams to leave the Mersey, 
and that they will be seized if it appears that there has been | 


any violation of the Foreign Enlistment Act. The most im- 
portant item by far, if there were any reason to trust it, of 
the foreign intelligence, is the assertion that Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, after consultation with the Governors of some of the 
Southern States, has determined on calling out 500,000 
negro troops, who are to receive for their services at the end 
of the war their freedom and fifty acres of land each. We 
have pointed out elsewhere the grounds for doubting this 
wonderful revolution of policy in the Slave Power which 
means nothing but final and complete emancipation. It 
is, however, evidently credited by the only Confederate 
organ in England, The Index, which in its usual high 
treble of irrational and exaggerated passion, remarks, ‘‘ The 
Confederate negro troops will be as much superior in steadi- 
ness and effectiveness to the black levies of the North as the 
Sepoys under European officers were to the mutinous hordes 
of Nana Sahib.” It is difficult to understand how General 
Grant and General Banks resemble Nana Sahib, or why the 
negro troops who have behaved so gallantly under them 
should fight better for the men who surrender what they 
think a holy institution for their own safety, than for those 
who have always opposed its extension as the curse of the 
country. 
repentance so endearing that the slaves will prefer 
those who have abandoned the whip to those who 
never handled it, according to the detestable saying that 


women prefer a reformed rake. Probably, however, the 
slaves will consider the danger of relapse, and think otherwise. 


Fort Sumter, situated on an artificial island in the middle 
of Charleston Harbour—the fort which was the first bone of 
contention between the North and South—was battered into 
ruins by General Gilmore’s guns on the 23rd August, and it 
has been stated on the authority of a gunboat from Wilmington 
that it had surrendered, and that Fort Wagner had been blown 





up; but the story of the gunboat from Wilmington has not 
been confirmed, and probably was an imaginative exaggeration 


a of the real fact. There seems no reason why Fort Wagner, which 


is defended by earthworks, should not hold out a long time 





Perhaps, our contemporary thinks the grace of 


yet, and Fort Sumter, though useless and in ruins, will not 


=| be oceupied by Federal troops while it is commanded by the 


| guns of Fort Moultrie. General Gilmore’s guns were throw- 

ing Greek fire into Charleston on the 24th, and the inhabi- 
tants were leaving the city in streams. Still, till Morris 
Island and James Island are taken, there is no great way 
made towards the occupation of Charleston. 


It will be seen, by the very able American letter we publish 
to-day, that this success has greatly elated even the soberest 
and most thoughtful of the Northern people, among whom 
we reckon our correspondent. But, with the greatest 
deference to him, we must say that one of the characteristic 
differences in that trans-Atlantic temperament of which he 
speaks, seems to be an elasticity of faith and hope which 
innocently exaggerates its own successes, and mistakes its 
expectations for its achievements. We canuot think that any 
equally cultivated Englishman could speak,—with such an 
| army as Lee’s within fifty miles of Washington, and so many 
| thousand square miles of territory absolutely untouched,—of 
‘having, “to all intents and purposes, put down” this great 
revolt. 





The Queen has returned to England, much refreshed, it is 
said, by her tranquil stay in Rosenau. 


The Bishop of Natal’s clergy have turned against him, and 
* protest most solemnly” against the position taken in his book 
|and against his determination to retain the office of bishop. 
They have not, apparently, read the book, as they only speak 
on hearsay; but English bishops have protested without 
reading it, and the Natal clergy follow that excellent example. 
The pleasure, too, of being more orthodox than your own 
| bishop is probably very keen. 





Yesterday week the Cutlers’ Company of Hallamshire 
gave their annual feast at Sheffield, when Sir Charles Wood, 
Sir J. W. Ramsden, and Mr. Roebuck, each in their turn, gave 
expression to a mild or violent species of English optimism. 
| Sir C. Wood, invited by Mr. Dunn to take credit for Ministerial 
good works, especially in India, modestly conceded all the 
;eredit to the guiding power of an ‘enlightened public 
opinion” and an “intelligent Press.” Sir J. W. Ramsden 
claimed for Parliament that its inertia was the perfect reflec- 
tion of the country’s satisfied wants, and that while it 
sympathized deeply with German experiments in federation, 
and reprobated the American war, it folded its hands only 
because all its own useful work is done. Mr. Roebuck was, of 
course, the most emphatic of the English optimists, apparently 
enunciating a theory that while everything in England is for 
the best, almost everything everywhere else—in France, 
Prussia, and America—is for the worst. On this English 
optimism, however, he grafted a contingent exception to 
the effect that if we do not interfere soon to establish 
the slave power in America, all will not be for 
the best in Lancashire,—a sentiment in which he was 
interrupted by the Cutlers, who evidently thought Mr. Roe- 
buck was playing with edged tools, and had fairly deserved 
the name usually applied to such persons. Sir Charles Wood, 
in proposing the ladies, turned the discourse to the Sheffield 
manufacture of ‘defensive armour” for the waists of ships 
and the waists of women, indulging in a joke about crinoline 
of which the copyright must certainly have belonged to Lord 














Palinerston, so completely was it 3 
received, tut evidently needed Lord 
Ll jaunty manne r to carry it off, Siu 











ibd 
ing on, and deploy ing, asif it were a Cabinet 1 measure 
he had been co med to reveal. 
“ Phocion”’ has w itter n sume clever letters to the 7mes to 
prove that we cannot retain our impartial'ty if we object to 
’ 


furnishing the Coniederates with their special want,—ships 


° 
tel wrear 


of war,—while we furnish the Federals with their special want | 


—Armstrong guns and ammunition. Th anawee, of course, 
is, that we hi ave been perfec tly i impartial in supplying both 
Confederates and Federals with guns and am: walien, as the 
Nassau correspondence only too clearly witnesses, but that our 
Forcign Enlistment Act—in a helpless and obscure way—does 
endeavour, for municipal reasons, to prevent the arming of 
ships of war for foreign powers, and does not restrict the like 
manufacture of guns. ‘ Historicus’’ maintained yesterday 
with some force, that the clearest guilt lies on the belli- 
gerent Power who endeavours to induce 
to evade the provisions of the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
and that the gg! method of procedure is to remonstrate 
strongly with Mr. Jefferson Davis, since his “intent” to 
break the restrictions imposed by our Municipal Act in th 
case of the Alabama and Florida is un oc fe liuble. It i 
an unfriendly step, aud a fit subject for diplomatie protest, 
when any foreign belligerent knowingly tempts a Britis 
ject to break, whether consciously or unconsciously, the 
English law. 


our subjects 
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But we have a more — subject of complaint against t} 
Cou!ederates in the case of x British subject, Mr. Belshaw, whos« 
statement of his ease to 7 irl Russcll is to the following effect 
He was living in Montgomcry, Alabama, from 1859 till t 
outbreak of the war, his status as a British subject being re- 
cognized by the authorities there as excusing him from serving 
on jurics. Last February he was arrested 
conveyed to the guard-hcuse, kept there three 
released. Not withstandit ig the production « 
certificate, tly again arrested 











he was very short 
to the camp, and ultimately 
Tullahoma, with several other 3 
by Major Swanson, under a guard, in chains, with heavy irou 
collars rivetted on their necks. At Tullahoma they were 
confined together in “an abominably filthy den.” After th 

lapse of a week they were asked repeated volunteer, aud 


on their refusing were sti!l kept in confincment. The party, 


army, in 


ritish conscripts forwarded 
} 


‘* consisting of Danish, German, and British subjects,” were 
then put into the camp of the Ist Louisiuna, and Mr. Belshaw, 
refusing to do duty, was « bueke dad’? in front of General 
Bragg’s head- -quarters. He was afterwards, for still refusing, 


“tied up by the thumbs” for half an hour to the rafters ot 
the guard-house, al: ng with ano ~ British subject, a Mr. 
Kelly, a graduate of the Queen’s College, Galway. Mr 
Kelly was afterwards “ spread-eagled ’—a punishment of the 
crucifying kind, and very painful, but not, we oa 

carried to the extent of endangering life. On another oceasion 
Mr. Belshaw saw Mr. Kelly “ held head downwards in a tank 
of water three times,’”’ till almost drowned. All this was done 
by command of Colonel Strawbridge, within a few yards 

Bragg’s head-quarters, and within sight of from fifty to a 
hundred spectators. At last Mr. Belshaw was deel uaa ed | 


the highest court of Mobile liable to military service, t tri al 
costing him 4,000 dollars, and eventually 3,000 ¢ Har rs for 
1 


substitute. He dates his letter from London, whither he h ha 
come to seek redress, and encloses to Lord Russell the officia 
report of the trial. 


But these atrocities were mild compared with the conduct of 
Quantrell, who has just headed a Confederate eavalry raid 
from Missouri into Kansas, and burnt the little tow: of 
Lawrence, near the Missouri border. Qnantrell crossed t 
Missouri into Kansas, near the town of Garduer, with a 

mounted force, it is said eight hundred strong, reached Law- 
rence at foura m. on the morning of the 21st August, and posted 
a guard round the town, so thit none mizht cscape, and then 
fired the town, burning numbers of the inhs)itants in their 
beds, and shooting or driving back those who attempted to 
escape. One hundred and cighty-seven have, we believe, beer 
buried, and there are numbers more in danger of death. The 
guerillas, of course, piunde red the town, even taking 
rings from the fingers of the | l 


I ies. One hotel only was le! 
Quantrell spare: l i 


ud 
} 
It 





standin g, Which eau ith 

years “ without expense,” but the proprietor wa t dead. 
General “ Jim Lane,” who was in Lawrence, was one ef the 
very few who escaped, and has organized a force of Kansas 
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farmers, with which he has been hunting down Quauntrell 
band ever since, naturally witheut muer pity. Quantrell, 
and wretches like him, are not really respeusibie to any 
superior, and plunder or murder for the mevest private 
greed and malice. Yet, if they are taken and honed, 
the Confederate Government is plecsed to treat ther exeen- 
tion a3 a matter for reprisals, and retuliates on regular | il 
liiecr’s. 
The civil news from Poland is this week the mos rtanf. 
tw vy for and 





The Grand Duke Constantine has left Warsaw { 
perhaps for England. He has always hal a most “dif icult 
position, a party at Court accusing him of designs on the 
Polish Crown, and General Berg was, in fact, sent to watch 
him. Probably it is now intended to replace him by a more 
vigorous successor, though we doubt the Berlin news that all 
communication with Warsaw is to be cut off for ten days, 
Warsaw being the one place where the Russians are 
ifraid to outrage too sensibly European public opinion. 
The Grand Duke’s last words are said to have been, 
**The Czar wishes well to Poland, and regrets the mea- 
sures adopted by General Mouravieff, but recognizes their 
necessity.” This is, no doubt, true. Alexander II. is a kind- 
hearted man, and it is difficult to persuade him to order an 
execution ; but he isa weak man, and thinks himself absolved 
of responsibility when he delegates power to a Viceroy who 
regards neither life nor self-respect in manor woman. ‘The 
Time s takes s from the Correspondance Générale a curious extract 
om a letter of the Russian General Boggawout:—‘“‘ The Pol les, 
without distinction of condition or class, are all animated with 
tue most implacable hatred of the Russians. . . . The 
Russians in the interior of the c yuntry and far from railways 





are in want of provisions, as the inhabitants of the villages 


lestroy every thing on their approac +h and join the nearest de- 
tachment of insurgents. The pillage and EXCCSSES CO umitts . 
by the soldiers must, therefore, surprise no one.” General Bog- 





gawout is an enfant t vrible, and ought to be sent to Sib eria 
for his indiseretion. The Russian organs have steadily declared 
till now that the peasantry were hostile to the insurrection. 
What are official and officious journals to do in the face of sx 
— > There is no great m ilitary news. Que report says t] 
Taczanowski’s defeat last week was trifling. Another says 
he was surrounded near the Klomnitz railway station, a! 
thirty miles from the frontier, and eut his way through, kill 
ing three hundred Russians, but losing more than double that 
number himself. Lelewel, another insurgent General, who has 
entered within the last fortnight, has par a slight Victory 
at Rekieiny, another railway station about seve ity i 
from Warsaw; but is said to have been killed in the battle. 
however, keeps the field. 











His corps, 








The King of Prussia has dissolved his P 
recom rendation of his great Minister, Vo 


appeals to the people to suppor t him in resisti 3 the Austrion 
scheme of supplanting Prussia in the German Union. The 
Prussians are, no doubt, anxious that Prussia ch ll lead their 
United Germany, if ever united it be,—but they will 1 

respond to the 2 il,—first because they do not think the 


Austrian scheme can bear any useful fruit, and next because 
they are ae sure that if Von Bismark is to be their 


Minister Prussia can never find even her own way rightly, 
and much less lead others. It is ofizially declared thas 
the elections will be conducted on the old plin, though Re- 
actiouists had been hoping and giving out that they were to 
be regulated by a new ordinance of a ra rea pany kind. 
Probably the King will not venture this, though we dare not 
hope that he int ends to dismiss hi s present sie if the 
new Parliament is hostile to them. 

The five brigands captured on the French packet the 
Aunis by the Italian Government, and afterwards surren- 
dered to France in accordance, it is sail, with the Italian law, 
are to be formally surrendered as criminals to Italy; but it is 
idded that France has requested that none of them may be 
executed, and that the request will be complicd with. We 
rust it is not so. If ever a wretch encumbered the face of the 
earth Cipriano la Gala is the men. If he is to be spared, 















where shall a oiled | be found for whom yet stronger 
“‘ attcnuating circumstances” cannot be urged? 
The Confederate steaser the Florida has been provisi 

scized at Brest at the suit of a shipowner named Mén i 

laims an indemnity of 100,000 i ; for one of his vessels 
l by that cruiser, While she is detained under this 
n, we trust the English los rs by t ue ship’s ex- 

rtions may be able to put in a detain 1 it would be so 
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much the better if claims to the full value of the 








could be » substantiated. There are m: my cases t 
stroyed both by the Alabama and the Florida. 
ley made a characteristic speech on scientific edu- 





ast Tuesday night, at Liverpool, on the termination of 
the session of the Liverpool School of Science. He held 
that cold scientific training rectifies the tendency to partial 
enthusiasms and fanaticisms which are so fascinating to most 
minds, and made a remark which shows that Lord Stauley can 
observe what is 5 theslen to his own nature, thet men are too 
apt to prefer those good causes in which they are “ stimulated 
by a little opposition.” In science no danger of 


+ 


there is 


this temptation, id henee he recommended science to 
open the eyes and cool the narrow fervours of human 
prejudice. Ife thought nature, as distinguished from 


man, was too little studied in our schools, and he 
, 


ascribed to this neglect the great amount of wasted effort 
often spent upon impossible problems » and still 
problems which, unknown to the author, had been already 
solved. ‘In one case the discoverer is looking for that which 
cannot be found ; in the other he is like aman ee through 
a dense, untrodden forest, cutting his way at every step, and 


oftener on 


unaware that within a few yards ¢ of him there is a je d made 
road leading to the place where he wishes to go.” It is to 


Stanley, that we look for 


industrial science, said Lord 
machinery to do in future the servile work of life, and spare 
man for higher pursuits. The labourer needs to have a por- 
tion of his drudgery taken off his hands, —*‘ to have slaves 
who shall work for him. Not human slaves—God forbid !— 
but to summon to his aid those hidden powers of nature 


which i it has ple : “i Maker to subject to the contrel of 
man’s intelligence : vill.” Lord Stanley always leaves, 


even on the m ory 1A “iid theme, the impression of cold first- 
hand thought—of a frigid intellect w hich has formed its ow: 
views of men and things. 





Some Lancashire farmers, who carried their hay on a 
Sunday, when it was threatened by a storm, were lately fined 
at the Atherton Pctty Sessions twenty shillings each and 
costs, for violating the law of Charles’s reign, that “no 
carrier with any horse or horses, nor waggoner with any 
waggon or waggons, nor carman with any cart or carts, 
nor welnmnan with any wain or wains, nor drover with any 
eattle, shall travel upon the said day, upon pain that any 
person or persons so offending shall lose and forfeit twenty 
shillings for every such offence.” ” The Act, which extends and 
carries out this Act, does , however, except “ worksof charity and 
necessity,’’ amongst which securing the harvest must certainly 
be reckoned, and we have no doubt that the conviction was il- 
legal. However, the farmers quite properly refused to pay, and 
were distri ained up on for 233.,—20s. fine and 3s. costs, —and 
a valuable cow taken from the Messrs. Cleworth, near Leigh 
Vicarage, a sofa fro: n another man, and soon. ‘The law has 
ecrtainly been misinterpreted. Harvest work has always been 
regarded as a work of necessity. There is rather high authority 
for pulling an ox or on ass out of a pit on the Sabbath 
day, and saving the ass’s food from the weather is scarecly less 
a work of charity. In fact, except to prevent regular trading 
which would involve the labour of unwiliing persons, these 
Acts ought to be a dead letter. It is simply i impossible to 
apply them equally to all classes. If the Times SP EAT 
Were once convictel for composing on Sunday night (which 
can seareely be said to be a work either of necessity or 
charity) we should soon have an end to such follies. How 
many literary men werk on a Sunday, and are, not unfre- 
quently, much better engaged during the time they are at 
work, than during the time they were chafing against the 
morsels of dry fodder ge red to their complaining souls 
in the moruing’s sermon? e doubt if there are many occu- 
pations pursued on the Sunds ty by our Sabbatarians (except- 
ing gen uine worship) half as necessary or charitable as saving 
a field of har. 








_Mr. Grant Daff has addressed an able and bold speech to 
his constituents at Elgin in review of the Raliamenter 
session and situation. He praised emphatically the 
American policy of the Government, praised the Greek 
policy, praised the surrender of the Ionian Islands, 
and “hoped they would be by no means the last ring 
of Polycrates which Britain will fling we not to propi- 
tiate the destinies, but from sober calculation; gave an 
illustration of what he meant in cals nly hinting we hal better 
fling away Canada, thought not hing ec ould be done for Poland, 


save an Ingeitous but false theory of Sir James Hudson's 
resignation, and iinally cam: to “the great question: of the 
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day,” by which he means that re! n of the intellectual 
fetters on the Church of England which Mr. Charles Buxton 


‘ h Mr 
and Mr. Duff made so gallant an effort the other day to 
commence. ‘If Tat all understand my countrymen, 
Duif, “they are, above all things, a logical and intellectual 
people. Because they were, above all things, intellectual and 
logical, they acce pted with enthusiasm the first well-reasoned 
and intellectual system which was put before them in the days 
of the Reformation, for the Roman Catholic system never 
turned its logical and intellectual side towards the ordinary 
believers. But because the Scottish people very generally ac- 
cepted the Calvinistic system, ond because that system was 
connected with a very stern rule of life,—is ‘ touch not, taste 
not, handle not,’ to be dinned for ever in our ears as if we 
had taken it for our nation»! motto?” Assuredly we trust 
not. But Mr. Duff, intending to do justice, does, the Scots 
a great injustice, we hope, wher nation of 
Calvinism as merely consisting in it 1 intel- 
lectual”’ character. That is not what can « aptin vate a greut 
people, and still retain a sort of lingering 


tts the fase! 


i 
s "lo cial an 


hold on even so 


great a mind as Mr. Carlyle’s. Mr. Duif male a brilliant, 
and in some respects a noble s; peech, but we cannot concur in 
his philosophy of the Scotc h character and the Calvinistic 
faith. 

t seems that we were not quite accurate in saying this day 


] . - ail . - 
iis ke 1 50 1d? AVVIVS 


ll invariably th 


fortnight that the price of all our linens 
the price of our cottons that the latter are sti 
cheaper material. The Belfast Northern Whig, in an able 
articl ' has shown that there are now linens of a coarse kind 
not only relatively but absolutely cheaper than cottons. 


have before us samples of an Irish power-loom linen at 54d. 
i yard, aud calico at Sod. a yard, The li nen is undoubtedly 
he better and more durabl vell as t hear tic] 
tne better and more curable, as Well as t cl er a ie Of 
the two, though naturally somewhat coarser. 

The great National Eisteddfod, or gath a 1g of the bards, 





has just been held in Wales, and another blow has been dealt 
to English tyranny and English cruelty. The Lord Bishop 

St. David’s, who took the chair at one of the meetings, advised 
that certain of the odes and addresses should not be published, 


in consequence of their strong expressions against the hateful 
Saxon; but it is hardly likely that men who bear such names 
as Genedlacthol, Cywiad, and Ioan ap L will consent to have 
their feelings thus outraged. Any Englishman who went 
the Eisteddfod, and was not stunned by the uproar made by 
the shricking of the glorious bards, would probably be puzzled 
at the course of the business. The Welshmen compete fo 
prizes, and rave out what they call poetry, in what they con- 
sider the finest language in Europe, amid incessant cheers 
from the audience. The prize is generally divided awong 
several competitors, or the blood of the one successful maa might 
peradyenture be spilt. The reports of the affair are written in 
the jargon which passes for good English down in Wales, and 
local paper announces thi ut “ North and South Wel ! are 
now united under one bardic banner.” This is, inde l,a 
cheering result. Bishop Thirlwall was made a Druid, whici \ 
was another great achievement, and the bards spluttered od 

him in their uncouth gibberish till the episcoy ov victim 
must have fancied himself in an assemblage of Oji beways. 

A Dr. James, the fiery orator, as he is called in hes parts, 
made a beautiful speech, in which he smote the Saxons hi 
and thigh. God had said that He would kee p the Welsh alive, 
“and here they were alive on that day, that hereafter they 
might sway the sceptre over the whole le oath and br ge 
the land, if they had not done so for miny years past. he 
Welsh will yet have their own again. “The 
greatly delighted the bardic conclave. This last mecting 
has caused them to retire to their caves for the rest of t 
year in happiness; but it was rather too quiet for them, 
since they only managed to break one gallery down and 
nearly kill a ‘number of people—all Welsh too. ‘That 
would have been a blow to C! iriste nom, and another con- 
vincing proof of the unquenchable malice of the Saxon. 
What has become of the bards now we know not, but by the 
time they next issue from their native wilds, we hope intelli- 
gent Welshmen will have found out that antipsthies of race 
would not help them, even if they were oppress d, and dlis- 
cover further that they all 


) 

















assurance 


.c 


are not oppressed at all, but have the 
same laws and e: njoy the same privileges as En: plishmes . All 
the harm we have done. them is to feed them well, dress them 
decently, and offer them a civilized language. The first ', 

they receive gladly—the last they may take or leave alone; 
but if they are wise they will forget their prejudices, and 
throw their “1: an guage” “away after the skins which ounce 


clothed their noble forms. 
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“ 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
———— 

THE SECESSION POLICY IN COLLAPSE. 

A7E have as yet no confirmation of the startling rumour 
W that President Davis, who proposed to rest his Govern- 
ment on the corner-stone of slavery, has decided to rest it 
instead on the corner-stone of abolition principles;—for, the en- 
rolment of an army of 500,000 slaves, each guaranteed his free- 
dom and a fifty-acre freehold, would mean practically the 
emancipation of all the slaves in the South. The families of 
half a million of men fit for war could not number much under 
two millions, and, of course, their emancipation and embodi- 
ment as soldiers would be impossible without the emancipation 
of the wives and children who are to live with them at the , 
end of the war on the promised farms. Now, as there are | 
probably not more than three million slaves left to the 
South, it would obviously be both impossible and foolish to | 
attempt to keep ‘the balance” in slavery when the great 
majority had been set free. We may fairly assume, then, that | 
if the rumour had any truth in it, it would involve the absolute 
reversal of the Southern policy, the final abandonment of 
slavery—the guarantee of freedom. We see that our Southern | 
contemporary the Index gives serious credit to the rumour, | 
and is inclined to claim the South at once as the great cham- | 
pion of emancipation and freedom. Probably, therefore, Mr. | 
Mason does not wholly reject it. But there are various very | 
strong reasons for still regarding the rumour as a fable. In | 
the first place, it would not only be a violent revolution in | 
policy, for the very man, who bribed the Cotton States into | 
rebellion by a promise of the extension of slavery, to sustain 
them in rebellion by extinguishing it,—but it would be a most | 
violent political revolution also. There is no power given to | 
the Southern President to deal with either the slaves or the | 
land of the Confederate States at all. There is not only no | 
power given to his Congress to do so, but by the Confederate | 
constitution the Congress is absolutely prohibited from touch- 
ing slavery. By the ninth section of the first article of that 
constitution, ‘‘ Vo law denying or impairing the right of property 
in negro slaves shall be passed,” and according to this report, 
therefore, the President of the Southern States, after consulta- 
tion with a few of the governors of the various States in his 
Confederacy, has determined not only to reverse the only dis- 
tinctive principle of the new polity, but to violate the most 
express provisions of the constitution by sacrificing arbitrarily 
both the land and slaves of his own loyal fellow-countrymen. 
This would be to break faith flagrantly, therefore, with all the 
States which he had decoyed into rebellion, by taking from them 
legal rights which the old Government never even menaced. 
We do not find it easy to give any credit at all to such a rumour 
without very much more authority than we have yet had 
for it. We conceive, too, that were the decree true, its 
only effect would be to induce many of the Southern States at 
once to shake off Mr. Davis’s authority, and compromise on 
any terms with the old Union. Of one thing we are sure, 
that any movement in this direction would determine the 
Border States once and for all to take a decisive part with the 
North,—that is, not only Kentucky, but Tennessee and North 
Carolina, where there are already abundant indications of the 
rise of a violent disgust towards the Confederate Govern- 
ment. We doubt very much, again, whether the slaves them- 
selves would be bribed even by this magnificent offer into 
siding with the power which has hanged and shot so many of | 
their brethren simply for doing what they would then be | 
invited to do, ie, serving as soldiers on the side of 
the Government which had offered them freedom. They 
would have the game in their own hands, for no 
white army equally large would exist to control them; 
and they would probably prefer to trust for their freedom and 
their freecholds to Mr. Lincoln, who has always resisted the 
extension, aud who a year ago struck a blow at the very 
existence of slavery, rather than to Mr. Davis, who organized 
a rebellion in order that slavery might range wider, strike 
deeper, and become altogether a more hopeless condition than 
before, and who bound himself and his legislature by solemn 
constitutional yows never to undermine it. 

But however little credit may attach to the rumour, the 
mere fact that it is discussed among the desperate expedients 
to which the able and unprincipled statesmen of the Con- 
federacy may yet be tempted to resort ought to teach the 
dim-sighted and querulous English politicians, who haveso long 
been shrieking out their parrot cry that the war is one which 
never had a justification and never can have any good result, | 
how weak and futile is their judgment of the greatest, if | 
the most inadequately interpreted, issue on which the, 
citizens of the same commonwealth were ever divided. ' 





'That the same men who justify,—and amply justify,—the 


promoters of our own great civil war, and find a Providential 
justice in it more than compensating us for its reciprocal 
cruelties, its onesided fanaticisms, and the fearful reaction 
into that “servitude without loyalty and sensuality without 
love’? which it entailed,—that such men can look at the civil 
war on the American continent, and see in it nothing but pur- 
poseless bloodshed and wanton ambition, only shows, perhaps, 
how much easier it is to read the riddle of the past than that 
which is evolving itself in the present. But even the blindest 
ought to catch a glimpse, in such signs of the times as this 
rumour concerning the Confederate Government, of the work- 
ing of some greater purpose beneath this play of human pas- 
sions than it has been given to any war of modern days to 
work out. For however little basis of fact it may imply, it 
certainly docs imply that a conviction is rapidly growing at 
the South that the new ship can only be saved, if at all, 
by throwing her whole cargo overboard,—that if there is any 
hope for Southern independence it can only be at the cost of 
every inducement which led to the demand for that inde- 
pendence. And consider for a moment by how strange 
a path we have reached this involuntary admission of the 
great Slave power that it is beginning to despair of its own 
dreams, and almost willing to become an instrument in giving 
them the final death-blow. It has approached by gigantic 
leaps, taken entirely of its own free will, the edge of the gulf 
into which it seems now about to plunge. The North has 
done nothing for half a century back but mete out liberally to 
it the rope by which at length it seems likely to hang itself. 


| If ** resist not evil” had been the first principle of the Free 


States, they could not more thoroughly have acted upon it till 
within the last two years. The overwhelming danger which 
now menaces this Power with destruction has been more due 
to a blind fermentation of the leaven of liberty than to any 
voluntary and intelligent exercise of the faith in freedom. If 
this Power has even begun to talk of transforming slaves into 


| freeholders, it is only the more wonderful testimony to the 


“divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we 
will ” thatin so doing it is greatly outrunning the slow move- 
ment of its great enemy’s thought. The docile Conservatism, 
nay, as we have sometimes been tempted to say, the almost 
half-witted Constitutionalism of the North has scarcely even 
yet clearly realized the broad principle of the battle it is now 
fighting. It made every conceivable concession rather than fight 
it at all, broke down its own chosen barriers, gave up its own 
favourite compromises, yielded to every fresh encroachment, 
offered bribes even after the last indignity, and almost im- 
plored the South with suppliant hands not to force it to battle 
for the freedom of an alien race. And yet, in spite of all this, 
—nay, probably in consequence of it, for if checked sooner 
and more firmly the South would never have rushed headlong 
into the present cud de sac,—we now find both North and 
South competing for the adhesion of the injured race, and the 
negroes themselves in apparent possession of the weight 
which will turn the balance of power in favour of either com- 
batant. And yet people cry out,—because one English pro- 
vince is suffering terribly and all English trade is in a pet at 
the commercial deadlock,—that the war is wanton and pur- 
poseless, and must be fruitless of result. 

For our own parts, we cannot imagine a grander spectacle of 
the play of mighty and uncontrollable forces working to an 
end far beyond the reach of either combatant, than this 
civil war on the American continent, where freedom has found 


| so slow, so shortsighted, so reluctant, in many respects so un- 


worthy, and yet so mighty a champion, while the most 
original and intellectual statesman of modern times has led 
on the Slave Power to the most brilliant and yet disastrous 
of onsets, terminating in a despair that is even now filling its 
proud heart with dreams of a picturesque and passionate 
suicide. Wedo not so much wonder that the limited sym- 
pathies of English politicians are unable to choose a defi- 
nitive side in this great conflict ; but that they should ignore 
the signs of a mighty revolution, only the mightier that it 
works alike through the instrumentality of those who hate it, 
of those who dread it even while they forward it, and of the 
very few who accept it heartily and serve it willingly, would 
not be explicable at all, were it not so commoh with us to 
close our eyes against what we do not wish to understand, and 
to insist on reading off events by the light of fastidious tastes 
and self-fostered prejudices. 





THE DISSOLUTION OF THE PRUSSIAN CHAMBER. 
$y of the recent Congress of Princes at Frankfort 

have approached the august subject from very different 
points of view, but they have shown a most remarkable 
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unanimity in the results at which they have arrived. They 
have all been agreed on three things—that the Congress 
would not produce the unity of Germany, that it would pro- 
duce something, and that they did not know what it would | 
be. Probably, however, the last thing which would have | 
suggested itself to the critical mind would have been the dis- 
solution of the Prussian Chamber of Deputies. With what 
consistency can that cynical junker the Herr von Bismark- 
Schénhausen appeal to the people, when he has openly declared 
that he shall make war without the consent of their represen- 
tatives, and has better employment for his time than to listen to 
their talk ; and with what an arrogant inconsequence does he | 
word that most inconsistent of appeals? ‘‘I have made Prussia,” 
he seems to says, “the contempt of Europe, I have destroyed | 
in twelve months that preponderance over Austria which it had | 
taken my predecessors fifty years to acquire, I have produced | 
these glorious results by viulating your rights and insulting you; 
so now, if you please, do you surrender those rights, in order 
that I may get back for you what I have destroyed.” Herr 
von Bismark’s tone towards the Prussian people is that of the 
young gentleman in Punch, who, sitting with his feet on the | 
fender, calmly replied to the infuriated father who thundered 
at him, ‘‘ It comes to this, Frederick, am I to be master in | 
this house or you?” with, “ Don’t excite yourself, Papa. I 
will, if you like.” It is believed, however, that the Prussian 
Premier's inconsistency is not altogether voluntary. Another 
royal decree was to have altered the electoral law, and enabled 
him to address himself only to the reactionary classes. Where 
he expected to find a reactionary electoral body sufficiently | 
numerousto play the part with decency remains a mystery. The 
country squires who prefix “vou” to their names, the officers in | 
the army, and the higher official employés are probably his only 
enthusiastic supporters. It has, indeed, been suggested that he 
intended to resort to universal suffrage, and, no doubt, he is an 
admirer of the Emperor of the French. But the despotism | 
of France is founded on the dread with which the peasant 
proprietors regard socialism, and socialism has but few disci- 
ples among the orderly and industrious Germans. Well- 
informed people do, indeed, seem to say that the agricultural 
class has as yet been apathetic in the contest between the 
bourgeoisie and the Premier, but the emancipation of the 
peasantry, commenced by Stein in 1807, was only completed 
by Prince Hardenberg in 1821. Thirty years can scarcely 
have erased the mark of his collar from the neck of the serf, ; 
and it is permitted one to doubt whether, if he were directly 
appealed to, he would be disposed to give his vote in favour 
of the domination of his former master. But it is idle to} 
speculate on the projects of a man who to-day advises Austria | 
to abandon her connection with Germany, and to-morrow | 
openly talks of annexing Poland. No dreams are too wild 
for a mind whose natural disease of arrogance has by the pos- 
session of power been irritated to delirium. If, indeed, he | 
advised his master either to restrict or enlarge the constituency | 
by royal decree, the King has not been able to summon the 
necessary dishonesty or desperation. ‘The Deputies are to be 
chosen in the manner which the Constitution directs. 
M. Guizot tells us that a few days before Charles X. issued 
the fumous decrees which resulted in the banishment of the 
elder line of the Bourbons from France, Count Pozzo di Borgo, 
thé Russian Ambassador, found him anxiously poring over 
the text of the Charter. Men can always find in a written 
document that for which they seek; and if King William 
could reconcile the silencing of the Press to his conscience 
and the Constitution, it ought, it would seem, to have been | 
possible to bring the alteration of the electoral law into har- 
mony with both. Some effect may have been produced on him 
by the remonstrances of his son. Something may be due to 
his hereditary rivalry with the House of Hapsburg. He can- 
not shut his eyes to the fact that the Emperor Francis Joseph 
evidently sees in the policy of Prussia Austria’s opportunity. | 
But probably King William, with the tenacity of weak men, 
still clings to the notion that the Prussian people desires the 
continuance of the personal Government of the Sovereign. 
The constituencies were misled by agitators and the Press. 
He has imposed silence on the newspapers, and the excite- 
ment has died away. A Chamber will now be chosen which 
will really represent the Prussian people. The next session 
will be one long record of loyal devotion. The only advice 
which the Chamber will offer him will be the acceptable 
advice that he should do what he has already resolved on. 
Votes of men and money will come thick as autumnal leaves, 
and at the head ofan increased army and an enthusiastic people 
he will cow the princely conspirators of Frankfort, and awe 
back Austria into inaction. It may be so, but we think not. 
The reign of the present King’s father has been described as 


} 


“‘an attempt to hold fast by autocratic irresponsible power, 
but to shift the ground which supported it from sheer military 
force toa power founded on the education, habits, and religion 
of the people—all of which were to be under the guidance 
of the Government an subservient to its support.” This 
policy was persevered in to the last by the late King, 
notwithstanding the constitution which was forced on 
him by the events of 1848. But if the sons of Frederick 
William III. have not been taught by the last fifteen years 
that their father’s policy has been an ignominious failure, 
it is obvious enough to all the world besides. The King can 
find no real support in the aristocracy, for it is poor, not 


| better educated than the citizens, and less enlightened. The 


weapon, therefore, to which he clings is the army, which js 
practically officered from the reactionary nobility, and forms 
their chief means of providing for their younger sons. This 
is the real reason of the jealousy with which the army is 
regarded by the Prussian Chamber of Deputies. If the rule 
of the French army were adopted, and two out of three 
vacant commissions were appropriated by law to the non- 
commissioned officers, King William would be allowed to 
gratify his fancy for soldiering to his heart's content. In 
truth, Prussia needs a large army, in order to play her part in 
Europe; but it is not likely that a people bent on Parliamentary 
Government will increase the strength of a force whose officers 
openly boast of their readiness to obey the King, even if heshould 
order them to overthrow the Constitution. It is not so much 
that they dread the present King, but his successors may not 
be equally honest. If anything should happen to the Crown 
Prince, his uncle, Prince Charles, would become regent for his 
grandnephew at the King’s death, and public opinion in Prussia 
believes him to be capable of any caprice of despotism. The 
Chamber would be mad to increase the army so long as it con- 
tinues to bean army which they cannot trust. 

Herr von Bismark may plead in favour of the dissolution 
that the late Chamber was not elected under his auspices. 
But the late Premier, Von der Heydt, was only a more pru- 
dent Bismark. Ilis attempts at influencing the constituen- 
cies did not procure the return of a single minister, nor, indeed, 
of more than a dozen ministerialists. No doubt Herr Bis- 
mark is capable of going to any extremities either of coercion or 
bribery, but surely it is more than even he can hope—to convert 
a minority of a dozen intoa majority. And when he meets the 
Parliament, even before the budget will arise the question of 
the legality of the decree gagging the Press. If that ordinance 
is ‘not contrary to the Constitution,” and was issued “ only 
when the suppression of an extraordinary necessity urgently 
demanded it ’—whatever that may mean—still it must be 
“submitted forthwith to the approbation of the Chambers at 
their next meeting.” We cannot anticipate any result from 
the assembly of the Chambers, except the continuance of the 
existing deadlock. 

King William will then be in that position which is the 
inevitable dilemma of statesmen—he will have three courses 
before him. First, he can dismiss his present advisers, select 
their successors from the majority of the Chamber, withdraw the 
decree on the Press, popularize the army, break off his re- 
lations with the junker camarilla, in short, frankly accept the 
position of a constitutional monarch. Secondly, he may abdi- 
cate. In order to adopt the first of these resolutions, he 
must conquer the obstinacy which is his leading characteristic, 
and although a confirmed military martinet abjure the habits 
of thought instilled into him in youth and cherished for 
more than half a century. In order to adopt the second he 
must relinquish that show of power to which, like all weak 
men, he clings with a tenacity which is only equalled by his 
irresolution. ‘The third course is one from which his natural 
honesty of temper, if not the remonstrances of his wife and 
son, will, it isto be hoped, hold him back. But, unhappily, the 
man who has allowed himself to be persuaded thus far on the 
road to despotism may want the courage to confess or the 
brains to comprehend his error. He may yield to the evil 
advisers who surround him. He may violate his oath, abolish 
the Constitution by royal decree, appeal to the army for sup- 
port, and endeavour to stamp out the opposition of his people 
in blood. If he succeeds, Prussia, a straggling tract of re- 
cently united provinces, with an army fully occupied in hold- 
ing down a disaffected people, ceases to be a great power. If 
he fails, the Hohenzollerns cease to be a ruling house. 
Meliora speramus. 





THE REVOLUTIONARY EDUCATION MINUTE. 
\ JE would recommend to all persons who, for their sins or 
from their softness of heart, are meditating a charitable 
bequest, a short consideration of the Minute passed at the 
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C nll Chamber, Whitehall, on the 19th of May last, by - 
* lucational Board. Their Lordslips met on that day, and, : 
we are briefly informed, “ resolved to add to Article 52 of the 
Revised Code a fourth paragraph (d) as follows, viz.:—-By the 
amount of any annual endowment. ” This Minute inaugu- 

rates in a very few pregnant words a very great change in the 

administration of the Education Grant, a decided narrowing of 

the sphere of the Board’ s operations, a considerable disappoint- 

ment and inconvenience to many promoters of popular educa- 

tion, and a slight saving in the estimates. We will briefly 
explain its purport. 

Article 52 of the Revised Code, to which this fourth clause 
is now added, states that the grant promised under previous 
articles and gained by attendance and examination of the 
children is reduced, firstly, for faults in the condition of the 
school; secondly, for not maintaining a proper number of 
pupil-teachers; thirdly, by its excess above ‘certain limits 
To this is now to be added, fourthly, by the amount of any 
annual endowment. That is to say, the amount of any 
annual endowment which the accounts of a school show that 
it possesses is to be deducted from the sum obtainable by 
attendance and examination. An example will make the 
effect of this Minute clear. Suppose that a school, having an 
average annual attendance of sixty children, has an endow- 
ment, arising from a rent-charge and eight acres of land, 
amounting to 351. 10s. per annum. The utmost sum 
obtainable by this school under the new Code, ifall the children 
passed the inspector’s examination, is 36/7. The clergyman, 
adding his subscription and sending round his hat to the 
farmers, has engaged a certified master at 80/. per annum, 
and has a working balance of 10/. He begins tothink ‘ A‘ter 
all, we shall survive the deluge, and I shal! not have to return 
to the old state of things, or invite the old untrained master, 
who was turned out after so much trouble, to resume his 
place.” The Minute of May 19th nips him in the bud. His 
grant is to be reduced by tle amount of his annual endowment, 
his school is inspected, passes creditably, and receives as the 
result half a sovereign, 35/7. 10s. being delucted from the 
362. in accordance with the Minute of May 19th. The im- 
mediate effect, then, of this Minute is clear. Almost all those 
slightly endowed schools, which after much private effort and 
euterprise have been placed in connection with Government 
and have got trained masters, will have to dissolve that con- 
nection and dismiss those masters. The parish cripple or the 
overseer’s poor relation must be reinstalled as master, and 
the baffled parson hardly dare look his furmers in the face at 
the next vestry. 

This Minute, however, has not passed altogether without 
the notice of the Legislature. There was a debate upon it in 
the House of Lords on the 27th of July, when the Duke of 
Somerset, speaking in the absence of Lord Granville, showed 
that he at least knew nothing of the working of the new 
Minute, that it was a mystery to him, and that he was not in 
Mr. Lowe’s confidence. His blundering explanation of the 
intention of the Minute drew from the Bishop of Lincoln a 
letter inquiring the exact meaning of his Grace’s statement. 
Personally, the Duke would, no doubt, have been puzzled fora 
reply. But the Secretary to the Education Board was at hand 
to answer for him, and cleverly extricated him from the scrape. 
Since the appearance of this correspondence in the Times, the 
matter has dropped out of public consideration. But there is | 
a strong feeling of angry disappointment smouldering 
throughout the country, which will undoubtedly create a 
fresh discussion on this Minute in Parliament next session. 
Meantime, a voluminous correspondence is passing between 
Downing Street and the country educationalists. The 
officials at Whitehall admit that the discontent is general, 
but deny that it is just. The provincials assert that it 
is as just as it is general. The question of the morality 
of this Minute depends on the view we take of the 
Education Grant. If we consider the funds annually placed 
at Mr. Lowe’s disposal as a part of the national revenue 
contributed by all taxpayers, and to be employed for the 
direct benefit of all, the theory advocated by Mr. Walter, it | 
seems hard that a school which is in good order and discipline, 
well taught and conducted, and educating labourers’ children, 
should be excluded from a share of the public money simply 
because it hasan endowment. The endowment was intended 
by its charitable donor, not as a hindrance, but as an 
advantage to the school ; not to place it under conditions less 
favourable to its material and moral prosperity than those of 
its neighbours, but to give it a start and a superiority over | 
them such as should cause its scholars and teachers to revere | 

the benefactor’s memory. Since the 19th of May, however, | 
a small bequest is become an actual injury toa country school, 
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ively degrading it below its unendowed neig 





sel gy, as a body, sympathize with th 

because they feel that this Minute weakeus 

than Nonconformist schools. They argue that these ¢ 
ments are almost all held by —— f Knzland schoo! 

hare hitherto been reckoned ¢ s part of that wealth 
enables the Church to hold its 0 own against a pushing min 
Now, they say, this superiority is abolished, this t 
advantage nullified. Young unendowed schools of all bodies 
extrancous to the Church of England have gained a step upon 
their old antagonist. We can hardly wonder if the clergy 


regard this Minute as they regarded Mr. Gladstone’s attack 
upon charities, aud call it Mr. Lowe's indirect tax upon 
Church endowments. 
The official view of the Educational Grant is vo rent from 
this. It is considered as a large charity or subveution annu- 
ally appropriated out of the taxes to a specific social object, 
and to be distributed according to rules w hvch are framed by 
a committee, and are subject to Parliament wy Cc aie It 
is contributed by all the citizens, but not to be distribu‘ed 
capitatin among them. It is to be given to the needy before 
the prosperous, to the poor before the rich, to the earnest and 
self-helping before the indolent and apathetic. Lt is not an 
universal system, not a national, not an imperial system. It 
is a limited, a partial, a voluntary system. It is especially 
intended to stimulate anoual Iseal contributions. If a school 
has an endowment it is so much remorel from poverty, s 
miu h better off than its neighbours, and so much less in need 
of public assistance. The pecuniary circumstances of schools 
have always been considered before grants were i-sued; and 
one chicf meritorious feature of the new Code was to be that 
schools already providel for were not to continue absorbing 
the public charity. 
Whichever view we take of the intention of the Grant and 
the functions of the Education Office, whether we consider 
the Minute of May 19th as theoretically just or unjust, the 
expediency of introducing it just now is very questionable. 
‘The practical grievance of school managers lies in the constant 
changes which are being introduced into the Code. Me. 
Lowe’s most effective argument against Mr. Walter's bill was 
an appeal ad misericordiam. ‘Do let us try our new system. 
We have had much troubling of the waters 7 The Code 
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is just established. Do not disquiet the iutry and us with 
farther innoyations. I appeal to your la ve of aaa dieney ar “ 
peace to let well alone!” And it was 1p: with thi 





ippeal which mainly carried the House “a iz . Walter for 
that occasion. It seems, however, that th Vice-President’ 3 
text, ‘* Quieta non movere,”’ is better t to preach than to practise. 
He continues troubling the waters and ‘stirring up strife. The 
secret of this inconsistency is, perhaps, to be found in Mr. 
Lowe's idiosyneracies. He cannot resist a stroke of business 
which combines official cheesepariug with a sly stab at the 
clergy. 

We shall sce next session whether the Legislature ap- 
proves of this Minute or not. If it remains unrescinded it 
will come into actual operation after next June. Its imme- 
diate effects on little country endowments will be such as we 
have stated. Let us hope that its ultimate effects, if carried, 
may be to cause some further legislation in regard to our 
endowed country schools, once the pride , but now the scandal, 
of many localities. Parli: amentary interference with endow- 
ments is no new thing in priuciple or practice. That Rubicon 
has long been crossed. W hat, then, but strong local selfish- 
ness, ignorance, or prejudice prevents a reconstruction of our 
little old school charities? Perhaps this new Minute, by 
making these once favoured, but now blighted, localities fee! 
the disadv: antage of their position, may lead to a more efficient 
control and more intelligent management of these bequests. 








THE TWO CAROLINAS AND TIE WAR. 
HE oceupation of Charleston, which now seems rather a 
question of time than of possibility, would certainly strike 
a greater blow at the Confederacy than could be accounted 
for by its mere physical results, though they, too, would be 


\important. It would not only shut up the greatest stream 
| of supplies of ammunition and the other mefériel of war, and 
| present a new point from which to operate on the Confederate 
armies; but it would bring home to the very head and front 


of the Secession policy the disastrous results of the war. The 
New York papers have clearly not forgotten that South 
Carolina planned all the abortive conspiracies, and was the 
first to lead the way in the last and most successful effort of 
rebellion. They exult with vehement vindictiveness over the 
penalty which has at last fallen so heavily on the chief 
criminal, and seein it a sort of divine retribution. That 
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is not the tone which any E 
take, but a very impressive lesson as to the rationa/e of 
whole war may be drawn from the present very ditterent 
situation and attitude of the two Carolinas. 

‘They represent w ith very tolerable exactness the two ex- 
tremes of feeling in the Slave States. 
course, anxious to maintainslavery; but there their community 
of teeling ceases. The feeling of their leading men and chici 
citizens towards the old Union has always been very different, 
aud is now almost opposite,—South Carolina almost ex- 
agzerating the restless hatred felt by the Gulf States themselves 
for union with the Yankees,—North Carolina feeling, and now 
very boldly expressing that feeling, strongly favourable to it,— 
taking, indeed, very much the same ground as the mountain 
freeholders of East Tennessee, who will soon be able to claim 
the support of Rosecranz’s army, if that general should 
sueveed in driving General Johnston out of Chattanooga. Th 
Raleigh Standard, the principal organ of the capital of North 
Carolina, and a paper whose popularity is rapidly extending 
amidst cries from the Secessionists for its immediate sup- 
pression, has boldly stood forward to point out the utter failur: 
and crime of the Secession policyin an article to which we called 
attention last week. It coldly remarks that no one of the pro- 
mises of the Confederacy has been accomplished, that so far 
from extending the area of slavery, —the object for which they 
in North Curolina were dragged into the war without any 
interest in its result,—that area has been rapidly contracting, so 
that slavery in their own State will soon be threatened ; and 
that the State rights, in retaining which they have a great 
interest, and which were the other great plea of the war, have 
been systematically invaded by the Secessionist Government, 
while they were never even menaced by tlic old Union. This 
article is, as we mentioned last week, from the pen of the 
Honourable R. 8. Donnell, Speaker of the House of Px 
sentatives. He was aided in its preparation by the presi 
of the Governor’s Council, and it is said at all events, that 
it was read and approved before its publication by Governor 
Vauce. In any case, it has secured a rapidly extending popu- 

} 
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Both sections are, of 


larity in the State for the paper in which it appeared, and 
veliement threats of suppression from the opposite par 
which the Confederate power is at present, in all probability 
too weak there, and too embarrassed elsewhere, to care to en- 
foree. There can be no doubt that, while South Carolina 
represents the most vindictive anti-Union fecling in the South, 
North Carolina and East Tennessee represent the most Conser- 
vative feeling which can be found in the Slave States, of 
dislike to the revolutionary policy; and a wish to thwart it, 
and compromise the quarrel, which is, in fact, the greatest 
danger and most imminent temptation of the anti-slavery 
policy in the North. But on this latter point we do not pro- 
pose now to touch. It is worth while to consider a little the 
cause of this great difference of feeling between States so 
closely connected; as it will, in fact, throw much light on the 
whole meaning of the rebellion. 

The war has always been, in motive, less a struggle between 
slavery and freedom than an effort of the large slave system, 
—the plantation system,—to be rid of the drag put upon 
it by the rest of the Union. The small frecholders, where- 
ever and however they lived, whether among the moun- 
tains of Tennessee, with two or three “servants hired for 
life,” as Mr. Carlyle might with somewhat less of flagrant 
injustice call these slaves of the smaller farmers, or in the 
States of New England, fur from all taint of slavery,—were 
always, and for very much the same kind of reasons, warmly 
attached tothe Union. There is nothing like a wide-spread 
tenure of small freeholds to inspire both the virtues and the 
narrower prejudices which belong to the temperament of 
sober republicans,—the Conservative pride, the sober love 
of equality, the dislike to change of all sorts, and an excessive 
dislike to aristocratic assumptions. To all these feclings th 
very name of the “ Union” was a fascination. It had a 
republican sound. It appeared to express nothing but an 
equal association of States for purposes of common moment, 
and yet it did express a very great national power and 
authority, which gave each freeholder a pride in his 
country. It satisfied at once the municipal feeling, the 
republican feeling, and the national feeling of the yeoman. It 
gave him a strong Government, and yet enabled him to feel, 
in some sense, on a level with his Government. And among 
the small farmers of this kind, who are the great country 
party of the Northern States, a very important element in the 
poorer soils and mountain districts of the Slave States, and of 
some little weight even in the South, there never was any 
feeling but one of almost passionate conservatism for the 
Union. They did not much eare to change anything. They 








5 » | | 

( not re t slavery, and were quite o— 

so i like Enelish j s—to let it alo Lb ild 

I r] riticed anything than their favo 1 of 

( rnment,—the actual constitution under w ive 
ways ta strong hold on the imagin nd- 
whers, and a republican constitution taking « id on 


the imagination of a popular class of frech ders. North 
Carolina and East Tennessee, especially the latter, belon 

l In North Carolina 
the slaves are not, indeed, less numerous in proportion to th 
white population than they formerly were in Virginia; but 
they are held on small farms instead of on large tobacco 


distinctly to this group of Slave States. 


plantations. Mr. Olmsted wrote long ago:—* The aspect 
of North Carolina with regard to slavery is, in some respects, 
: ; ; 


ess lamentable than that of Virginia. There is not only 
less bigotry upon the subject, and more freedom of conver- 
sation, but I saw here, in the institution, more of patriarchal 
character than in any other state. The slave more frequentl; 
appears as a family servant—a member of his master’s 
fumily, interested with him in his fortune, good or bad. 
This is a result of the less concentration of wealth in 

individuals, oceasioned by the circumstances I 
loses much of its inhumanity;” 





families or indiy 


} 
s , 
have described. Slivery thus 


and we now see this poverty, this small-farm system, telling 
in favour of the Union sentiment. In East Tennessee th 


same cause is far more strongly at work. That department 
of the State gave a majority against Secession of more than 
two to one,—an absolute majority of 18,155, in spite of an 
incursion of Confederate soldiers, who voted at the. elections 
like the Missouri Border Ruffians in Kansas. The State was 
secession, but the mountain part of it was tho- 
In this eastern part of 


roughly penetrated by Union feeli: 

the State there were in 1869 but 26,504 slaves to a total 

population of 252,021 inhabitants, or less than one in ten ; 
nd. aevain. wo } - from Mr. Oln 1, and many other auth 
ind, again, We hear from ALr. Olmsted, and many other autho- 

rities, how opposed to slavery extension was the sentiment there 

—how favourable to the Union. 


South Curolina is the centre of the opposite feeling. There 
the system of plantation slavery attains its climax. With 
nly 291,388 white freemen, it had, in 1860, 402,406 slaves 
a larger proportion of slaves to whites than in any other State 
if the Union; and there is abundant evidence that these are 
chiefly distributed on the large system, not as farm labourers, but 
as plantation gangs. In some counties the black population is 
more than sic times the white. Here, then, as in Mississippi, 
we have the very centre of the market feeling towards slavis 
—the speculative, restless feeling engendered by larg 


{ 


profhts 
and an cconomie use of slaves,—for it is certain that the most 
effective use of the system, in a business point of view, is also 
the most fatal to the slave and to his relations with his 
master. Here the sense of mere ownership, as distinguished 
from Mr. Carlyle’s “ hiring for life,” reaches its highest point, 
and here,consequently, the political results of slavery take their 
most characteristic and angry form. South Carolina has always 
represented and even exaggerated the violent and dominecring 
passions of the Southern States. It was South Carolina that 
led the way to disunion by nullification of the tariff in 
1832, when she was so summarily put down by President 
Jacks it was South Carolina which led the way in alvo- 
eating secession again, just before the Southern victory on 
the fugitive slave law in 1850; in 1855 it was a represen- 
tative of South Carolina (Mr. Brooks) who so truculently 
assaulted and half killed Mr. Sumner in the Senate 
House, who was presented with a cane by the ladies of 
South Carolina for that piece of brutality, and when 
expelled from the House of Representatives was imme- 
diately sent back to it by his enraptured constituents. It 
was South Carolina’s glorious example and flag which in- 
spired the Border Ruffians in Kansas in 1856; it was the 
Senate of South Carolina which first carried a resolution in 
favour of re-opening the slave ¢rade in 1859; vigilance com- 
mittees in South Carolina offered rewards for the heads of their 
enemies (anti-slavery agitators) after the election of Mr. 

incoln; it was the convention of this State which first decreed 
separation; and it was South Carolina which first seized the 
Government-fort Moultrie, and which committed the first act 
of war in assaulting Fort Sumter. South Carolina has, in 
short, been tie typical Slave State,—its political history 
throughout the Union having been one of violence, passion, 
and truculence,—of political gambling and adventure; its 
characteristic temperament that which the plantation system, 
with its large gains and cruel method, cherishes, but which 
there gains still greater power by its alliance with more 
political capacity and experience than could till very recently 
be found in the new Cotton States on the Gulf. 
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We may be sure that if the North can gain and hold 
firmly Mississippi, Louisiana, and the political spring of the 
rebellion, South Carolina, there will not long be any 
suflicient theatre for the speculative plantation system which 
inspired the great desire for slavery extension, and even for the 
re-opening of the slave trade. The small freeholders of the 
mountain States and the poor soils are not in any way 
friendiy to the grand Secession schemes. On their soil slavery 
would gradually die out, and die unregretted. And the 
danger will be lest the N Yorth now make too much concession to 
their wishes. The virus of the slav ery policy is to be found 
in South Carolina an the Gulf States, though Virginia has 
hitherto chivalrously interposed her noble and hardier race 
between the principal offenders and their foes. The small 
yeomanry of the Slave States will be found, in general, far 
more favourable to the Union than to the dangerous and 
ambitious schemes of the pro-slavery crusaders. 


AT HOME AND 





MORTALITY OF BRITISH TROOPS 
ABROAD. 

OME years ago the public was startled by the announce- 

ment that the British Army, which consists of picked 


men and of men in the prime of life, was the most unhealthy | 


part of the British population; that the mortality among our 
troops in time of war was by no means necessarily or always 
much greater than in time of peace; that the numbers slain 


in battle or dying of their wounds bore no proportion to the | 
numbers who died in barracks, in country quarters, and in | 


garrison towns in the most ordinary years; and that some of 
our crack regiments, consisting of the finest men, living in the 


most comfortab‘e fashion, and exposed to no casualties or un- | 


usual risks, died fuster than any others. Natur: lly enough 
these revelations both astonished and disgusted the people, 
who were well aware that the English soldier is a costly as 
well as a valuable animal, and that as he is not allowed to 
take care of himself double care ought to be taken of him by 
those to whom he is given in charge. An inquiry was 
ordered ; toyal Commission was appointed and made its 
report in 1858; a second Commission was issued in 1859 to 
inquire into the sanitary condition of the Indian army, and 
has just now published the results of its labours in two 
ponderous blue-books ; and from these documents, and one er 
two others lying before us, we will give our readers a_ brief 
outline of the facts of the ease. 

The rumours which gave rise to the first investigation were 
fully borne out by the report, and were shown not even to 
liave been exaggerated. It appeared that the mortality 

rmong the Foot Guards, who are stationed chiefly in London, 
was nearly three times, and that of the Infantry “of the Line 
more than twice, ws great as that which prevailed among 
rv picked bodies of men, and in England generally, among 
the male population at the soldiers’ ages, say from 20 to 55. 
The following comparison was given by the late Lord Herbert 
when Minister of War. 


Deatus per 1,000 Men YEARLY at THE SoLprers’ AGEs. 





London Fire Brigade « oe 
Metropolitan Police. . 76 
Navy, on HomeStations . 88 
City Police : « » SF 
: Average . . 8-1 
Healthy Districts . - 7 
Agricultural Labourers 8-0 
All England . . 9-2 


Large Towns. , . 12°0 
— Average. . 9: 
Household Cavalry. - 110 


to 


Dragoon Guards . " - 13°3 
Infantry of the Line . . 187 
Foot Guards : ‘ . 20°4 


— Average. . 159 


As the Infantry of the Line, however, constitute the chief 
portion of the Army, it appeared that the aver: ie mortality 
among all the troops was 17 per 1,000 every year. Yet every 
soldier is subjected toarigorous medical examination before he is 
enrolled; he is then fed, clothed, and lodged at the publie cost 
without any sparing of expense, and is, therefore, supposed to 
be well-fed, clothed, and lodged; he is never overworked, is 
exposed to little fatigue and to few casualties; and onght, in 
consequence, to have, in technical phrase, “the best life” in 
Europe. 

When the causes of this alarming and most disereditable 
result came to be investigated the explanation was simple 
enou sh, but reflected the deepest blame on the mingle d 
ignorance and carelessness of the military authorities. The 


most obvious sanitary principles appeared to have been | 


| only aggravated tenfold by the heat of the climate. 
| prevails at nearly every station ; 





habitually neglected. The soldier, com pared with the polive- 
man, was injudiciously and imperfee tly elad, and absardly 
e spo sed without adequate protecti ym or subsequent caution to 
1, the inclemency of the weather. The barracks in which he 
was crowded were always ill-ventilated, usually ill-drained, 
and often thoroughly unhealthy. His food was disgustingly 
and unwholesomely same. His days were invariably and 
monotonously idle, he was devoured with ennu/, bad drink 
and bad women became his only amusements, and intem- 
perance and debauchery soon caused him to pass much of his 
time in the hospital, and prepared him to succumb easily to 
any serious malady. 
The late Lord Herbert, with the invaluable and inde- 
fatigable assistance of Miss Nightingale, devoted all his 
energies to improve this deplorable state of matters. Under 
his auspices, public zeal and official interest were aroused ; 
new barracks and hospitals were buiit and old ones were 
jaltered and amended; decent recreations were provided 
(though not yet work, the best recreation of all); the diet was 
‘modified and varied, and sundry changes of clothing and 
sentry-work were introduced. There is still much room for 
further improvement, but the effect of what has been already 
done is wonderful. Miss Nightingale, in a paper written last 
year, says, “The mortality of the Infantry of the Line 
serving at home has been reduced from 18 per 1,000 to 8°5, 
and is now actually less than that of the English male popula- 
tion at the soldiers’ ages, instead of being double, as it formerly 
was.” Sir George C. Lewis, in moving the Army Estimates 
in March, 1862, entered at greater length into the details of the 
wonderful improvement that had been effeeted—an improve- 
ment equivalent to an annual saving, if extended over the 
whole British Army, of 2,200 men, or more than two entire 
re giments ; not to mention a corresponding diminution of 
disabling sickness. The change, in fact, amounts to an 
augmentation of the effective force of the Army by about five 
regiments, and thus saves half a million of money. Sir G. 
C. Lewis’s comparison was as follows:—Contrasting the ten 
years from 1836 to 1846 with the years 1859 and 1860, and 
taking into account only the troops at home, the annual 
deaths among the Household Cavalry had been reduced from 
14 to 6 per 1,000, those in the Cavalry of the Line from 15 
to 7, in the Artillery from 15 to 6, in the Foot Guards from 
21 to 9, and in the Infantry from 18 to 9. In the colonies 
and military stations abroad the advance had been quite as 
remarkable :—At Gibraltar the mortality had fallen from 13 
to 9, at Malta from 18 to 14, in the Ionian Isles from 16 to 
10, in Canada from 17 to 10, at Bermuda from 35 to 11, in 
Jamaica from 60 to 17, and in Ceylon from 39 to 27. 

Thus far, it will be observed, we have said nothing of the 
Indian Army, that is, of the British troops serving in India. 
Here the case is still worse, and amendment has not yet 
begun. Indeed, it is only from the report just published 
that we have learned the facts. They are actually appalling. 
The average mortality per 1,000 of our soldiers at home, as 
we have seen, is now about 9; it was 18; in India it is 69. 
The same causes of sickness and death prevail there as here, 

Malaria 
the barracks are ill-located, 
ill-constructed, ill-ventilated, and scarcely at all drained; 
the water is bad and scanty; the diet and the clothing more 
or less obstinately unsuited to the climate ; the soldier is bored 
to death with ennwi, and is encouraged and almost ordered te 
be idle, lest exposure to the sun should bring on disease. 
Out of 73,000 men, 5,880, or nearly one-fwelfth, are always in 
hospital, that is, nearly sir regiments out of seventy, and one- 
third of the entire Army suffers from syphilis. This enormous 
amount of sickness and mortality renders the recruiting of the 
Indian Army a most formidable difficulty and expense. About 
9,000 additional men are wanted every year—5,000 to replace 


| those who die, about 3,500 to replace those who need not die 


but do. The Commissioners report that the excess of sick 
and in hospital is 3,800, and the excess of deaths 3,500, above 


| what need be and ought to be; that the aggregate of these is 
| 7,300 men, and that if illness and mortality were reduced to 


the rates which alone ought to prevail, and need prevail, we 
should save seven whole regiments and 800,0002. a year. 

That the excessive mortality of our troops in India might 
be prevented—reduced, that is, from 69 per 1,000 to 20— 
the facts published by the Commission leave no doubt. Every 
cause of mortality now prevails: every cause except the 
climate (which is the least of all) might be mitigated or 
removed. In the first place, we find that the mortality at 
different Indian stations varies immensely, not according to 


‘the heat, but according to the position and arrangement of the 


camps and barracks. At Trichinopoly, the hottest place in 
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the whole Peninsula, the deaths, instead of the average of 69 
per 1,000, have ranged from 31 down to only 20; and on the 
Malabar coast, also tropical, they stand at 21 pretty regularly. 
At the different Bengal stations, on the other hand, and even 
in places far up the country, they average 78, 91, and 102 
per 1,000; and some regiments have lost as many as 200 and 
upwards year after year out of their original strength. In the 
next place, it is observed that the officers, who share all the 
fatigues of the men, and are exposed just as much to the heat, 
only die at the rate of 38 per 1,000, instead of 69, because 
they live in better ventilated rooms, lead a less monotonous and 
idle life, and indulge less in debauchery. And, thirdly, the 
civil servants of the Company, who work incomparably harder 
than the military men, who live in the same districts, and are 
subject to all the same climatic and unavoidable unhealthy in- 
fluences, have an average death-rate of only 20 in the 1,000. 
The mortality among them varies in the Bengal Presidency 
from 20 to 41; in Bombay from 24 to 26; and in Madras is 
as low as from 14 to 18. Two per cent., therefore, the report 
assumes, is the highest necessary rate of mortality in India. 
** Any excess above this (they say) is due to other causes.”’ 
It is now seven per cent. One twentieth of our Indian 
soldiers die annually from preventible causes. 





THE SUN AS A DWELLING-PLACE. 
N the physics of the universe, as in the customs of human 
societies, there are many serious qualifications to the advan- 
tages of a central situation. Sir William Armstrong suggested, 
in his inaugural address last week to the British Association, that 
that curiously mottled appearance of the sun’s bright atmosphere 
when seen through a telescope, which has given rise to Mr. 





Nasmyth’s expression about the solar * willow-leaves,” might | 


be due to “organized” forms of matter; and that the constant 
supply of heat which warms the whole solar system may, as 
previous astronomers have suggested, be due to the constant con- 
cussion of falling bolies rushing into the centre of our system, 
and heating it just as his own cannon-balls or shells heat the 
great targets at Shoeburyness. Both these suggestions are, of 


course, mere guesses, though the latter, at least, is as probable as | 


any other mere conjecture concerning the source of the solar heat ; 
but both of them suggest so many marvels and inconveniences 
which would attend its possible inhabitants, if it could be the 
habitation of beings in any way resembling the inhabitants of this 


earth, that if astronomers were to acquiesce in them, or, at least, | 


in the latter of them, the sun would probably be given up as 
rapidly as the moon to that desolating theory of Dr. Whewell’s, 
which refuses to give rational animals a foothold anywhere in the 
universe except upon our little planet. Certainly, one would not 
choose for a dwelling-place a sphere, however majestic, eternally 
bombarded from all parts of the celestial spaces,—a world into 
which minute planets, that had been travelling from infinite dis- 


tances with a constantly accelerating speel, should be constantly | 


crashing home, where the annexation of a comet would be an 
every-day event. Sebastopol or Vicksburg under siege would be a 
sort of heaven to such a life as that, besides that, they at least 
had the satisfaction of returning the fire, which would be impos- 
sible for the sun, seeing that the force which would keep up 
the bombardment would be of no alien origin, but inseparable 


its existence. ‘The big salamanders, iles in | 
from its own existenc The big salamanders, 100,000 miles in | 


area, which Sir W. Armstrong pictured as floating in the solar 
atmosphere, and this heavy celestial artillery, are alike matters of 
conjecture ; but of the sun as a dwelling-place for embodied crea- 
tures we can form a few notions based on more trustworthy facts. 
In leed, the elder Herschel, who was one of the earliest theorists 
about the sun's spots, always held that the sun might be inhabited ; 
—that its solid nucleus, that is, need nct be so hot as to prevent 
the existence of beings organized more or less as we are. It is, 
at least, worth while to consider what sorts and degrees of differ- 
ence such a life, if it be possible, would imply, even without an 
atmosphere of gigantic salamanders, and a converging fire of 
innumerable meteors and planetoids, or a lashing by cometary 
tails a few millions of miles in length. 


In the first place, there is, no doubt, room enough for a very | 


considerable immigration there, as the surface of the sun would 
accommodate in mere extent the population of 12,000 earths. In 
other words, if the earth had been fully peopled during 12,000 
generations, and all its population transferred to the sun, the sun 
woull oaly then become fully peopled, supposing its surface to be 
in the same proportion susceptible of cultivation. Unfortunately, 
however, the muscular power needed for walking on the sun would 
have to be twenty-eight times as great, for a man of the same size, 


as the muscular power needed for walking on the earth. The sun 


is very much less dense than the earth,—not much, indeed, above 
the density of water,—but its enormous size increases the gravi- 
tation there to twenty-eight times its power on earth. Every man, 
therefore, suddenly transferred to the surface of the sun,—if he 
could live there at all,—would appear to himself to have an 
accumulation of twenty-seven other men upon his back—a weight 
under which it is needless to observe that no human muscles 
j could stagger. However, swimming upon such a surface, in any 
| fluid as light as water (and the bulk of the sun appears to be 
jmade up of fluid at least as light as this) would be far easier 
‘than it is here; for all weights being multiplied by about 
twenty-eight, the difference between the weight of the water dis- 


j 





| placed and of the human body,—which measures the supporting 
| force, —would also be multiplied by twenty-eight; and just in pro- 
| portion, therefore, as the diffi culty of walking is increased there, 
| that of swimming (in such a fluid as our water) would be dimi- 
nished. 
| But these differences are trifling compared with the differences 
arising from the central position of the sun. To inhabitants of 
| that globe there would be no such phenomena as day and night, 
but a perpetual and uniform blaze, like the light with which the 
roofs of the Houses of Parliament are nightly lighted up, 
though infinitely intense, would be always blazing above that 
semi-transparent cloudy screen which Sir William Herschel 
thought might temper the light and of the heat solar world. 
Most of our best astronomers believe that the sun has three strata 
of atmosphere. The highest stratum is a genuine atmosphere like 
our own, the existence of which is betrayed by the red beads of the 


solar eclipse, due to the same atmospheric cause as the red light 
| of sunset, and also by the comparative paleness of the edges of the 
| solar dise (whose obliquer light would travel to us through much 
more of this atmosphere than the light from the centre). 
The middle is the phosphorescent atmosphere in which the light 
‘and perhaps heat) of the sun is situated. The lowest one, 
again, is an atmosphere full of thick cloud, which is seen by us only 
when one of the cavities opens in the outer atmosphere which we 
call ** spots” on the sun. At all events, it is quite certain that 
the illuminating power of the sun is quite external to its principal 
mass,—for it is proved that the spots are cavities in the illumi- 
nating surface showing a much darker world beneath. Sir David 
Brewster, indeed, believes that though the light of the sun is 
| derived from the higher strata of its atmosphere, its heut 
from the body of the sun itself, and urges, we believe, in confirma- 


tion, that those years are hottest when there are most of these dark 


comes 


spots on the sun, instead of when there are fewest. This, however, 
is an exceedingly doubtful fact, and probably there are as yet no 
data for deciding it either way. In the mean time, it is natural 
to suppose that the light and heat are derived from the same source, 
and that since we have at times glimpses into the recesses of a darker 
sphere, that darker sphere would also be a cooler sphere than we 
usually connect with our visible sun. Indeed, if inhabitable at all, 
it would need to be. ‘The temperature of the sun’s heated surface 
is calculated to be seven times as hot as the hottest known blast fur- 


nace. ‘It would require the combustion of more than 150,000lbs., 
or nearly sixty tons of coal per hour, on each square foot of the 
sun’s surface, to produce a heat equal to that radiated from the solar 
orb.” We can easily imagine how very thick a stratum of cloud and 
air it would need to protect the solar inhabitants, if such there are, 


from a heat and light so intense and so constant, where there is no 
periodic night to lower the temperature and rest the eye after the 
heat and glare of the day, This heat and light would have to shine 
through a most effectively protecting roof of cloud to be in any 
way consistent with human or quasi-human organisms. At 
the same time, it may be reasonably argued that the heat we 
picture to ourselves must at some point or other be tempered, if 
only towards the very centre of the solar glube, since it would 
otherwise reduce the whole globe to gas, while the sun has, in fact, 
an average density greater than water; and this being so, there 
must be a limit at which this enormous heat is reduced—though, of 
course, the nearest approach to solidity might be seas of molten iron. 
Still the probability of some deep cloudy stratum of atmosphere 
enveloping a cooler world seems considerable. 

But even if this be so, the vast difference between the physi- 
cal situation of the Sunites and that of our race would scarcely 
be much diminished. With a sufficiently thick sea of cloud be- 
tween them and the intolerable light and heat, they might 
manage to exist, like the fabled mermen who, living on the 
ocean floor, saw sunlight only through the unfathomable depths 


of the sea. But then, though living in the centre of our sys- 
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vehi, Tacs ould never Know tat tucre Was a systcim at ail 


this centr: They could no 1 


veyon | 


ren know that their own sun revolves 





, ° 
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in about twenty-five and a half of our days on its own axis. 
For no celestial phenomena at all could be accessible to them. 
The constant and uniform a light would shut them in far more 
fectuilly than any darkness; and the cloud which would be 
essential t soften that constant and uniform light would bea 
second scr nh. We could never know that our owl earth r volve l 
ts axis if a blaze stronger than the strongest noon always shut 
tthe night. And the solar inha! 
more effectually cut off from astrono ny, | both by their light and by 











itants cert: tinly wouk lL be far 


ou 





the internal sereen which would interrt the light, than by any 
larkuess. The planct Neptune wouk 11 have a better chance of good 
wtronomers than the sun. The absence of anything like night 


id dew, an l of all the cons ig periodic changes in the vege- 
table aud animal world, Ud certainly revolutionize the whole 


character of the acer ae Met , ond natural history. Sleep might 





} 


ps exist without night, but both plants and animals must 
iwve a different structure in order to secure it. Then, too, there 
could be no change of the seasons, aad even mountains instead of 
rising into a colder zone would probably rise into a hotter. The 
equator of the sun, indeed, would, Sir John Herschel thinks, be 
hotter than its poles, owing to the greater accumulation of the 
hird or external atmosphe re around its central belt (just as water 
set spinning gets heaped up round the middle and flattened at both 





\ > 
nds), so keeping the heat in more at the equator than at the 
poles. And to this Sir John Herschel ascribes the spots 
which appear and disappear in two belts—corresponding to the 
helts of our tiade-winds—on the sun's surface. Ie thinks thes 
are apertures caused by the external atmosphere breaking through 
the fiery atmosphere, in eddies like ter-spouts,—for reasons 
analogous to those which restrict circular whirlwinds and water- 
spouts even on our earth to the regions of the trade-winds. The 


notion is confirmed by the fact t 


heen observed to spin round cn some axis of their own, before 
losing in, just as if they were of the nature of mon 


at these Spots on the sun have 








71: a 


diies. But even these re udoes, which in certain latitude: 
the sun, perhaps break through as far as the lower envelope of 
clowl, can scarcely open to the Sunites a tunnel through which they 
vould see the ats ws,—for if it really penetrate the inner veil of 
ud, it 1 probably carry fire and destruction with it. 





pay for their 
ition by being quite ignorant of it, and of thousands 


of other phe nomena to which the alternation of night and day, 


In a we ord, the Sunites m in all probability 








central I’ 


mer and winter, are absolutely essential. ‘ A glorious privacy 





"is tl 





, if glorious it be. Mlumined by a mighty spheti- 
mid lic r, rather than a sun, which they can never turn down, 
which roofs in their universe and roofs out the int finitude of worlds, 
might, if they had any suspicion of the truth, say, with the 





Oh! who could tell such darkness lay concealed 
Beneath thy bear ns, ob Sun? Or who could find, 
When fly, and leaf, and insect lay revealed, 

That to such « sountless orbs thou mad’st us blind 2” 


—nay, to more than countless worlds outside them,—for to the 


varieties of torrid and frigid zone, of spring-time and harvest, of 





morning and evening,—probably even of work and rest,—and to a 
large proportion of that which makes countless worlds of thought 
and reflection within, the same dreadful uniformity of splendour 
would equally blind them. ‘Then, too, shadow would be as rare 
there as it is frequent here,—for the light always flowing equally 
from North, South, East, and West, it-would be only at a door, 
window, or a cavern’s mouth, where the other quarters were 
protected from the light, that shadow would be seen. Imagine 
all the intellectual fruits of such varieties struck out of our 
literature and history, and what would the human mind be? 
The sun may be a dwelling-place for beings whose inner world 
has begun to develop itself regularly without the stimulus of 
outward variety and change, but scarcely for any natures os 
advanced. That which knows “no variableness nor shadow 
of turning” must either be God or nothing—the highest life 
or the most absoiute nonentity. If we did live there, we should 
soon, perhaps, prefer being bombarded by fragments of planet 
rushing sunwards, even at the risk of annihilation, to the hot 
changeless uniformity of such an orb. We almost wonder no one 
has suggested the sun as the physical locality of the place of tor- 
ture. ‘That it would make evil the root and centre of our system. 
would ouly be an additional recommendation to a very popular 
form of modern theology. 





SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 
[Seconp AND ConcLupinG Pat 
i ER MAJESTY’S Consuls in Brazil make half-yearly reports 
to the Foreign Office of the prices of slavi 

turns laid before Parliament are for the half-year ending June : 
1862. In Rio de Janeiro the price for males employed in agricul- 
ture was from 107/. to 193/., and females from 107/. to 160/; for 
domestic service, males were from 130/. to 215/., females, from 107/. 
to 1901. The returns show, as is natural, a great increase in the 
value of slaves in Brazil since the cessation of the slave trade. 

In the last Slave-trade Blue-book, presented last session, is a cor- 
respondence of Mr. Vereker, Consul at Rio Grande do Sul, with 
and about an Englishman who had purchased a slave, and to whom 
the Consul very properly addressed a caution as to the penalties 
to which he made himself liable under Lord rougham’s Act, 6 and 

Vie., c. 98. The worthy Englishman had become a naturalized 
Brazilian, and his answer to the Consul was stout and bold. “I 
suppose that your reason for questioning me on this subject was 
that you supposed me to be a British subject, which I beg to in- 
form you that I am not, as I am a legally naturalized citizen of 
Brazil, therefore a subject of his Majesty Dom Pedro iI., Imperador 
le Brazil, enjoying all privileges and rights of a citizen of Brazil, 
and by adopting the Brazils as my country I by this act renounced 
all rights and titles that I have held, or might hold, as a British 
subject for the future; therefore, as a subject of his Majesty 
Dom Pedro IT., I consider that Iam at perfect liberty to purchase 
or sell a slave if I think proper, as long as ever the laws of my 
country, the Brazils, will permit me to do so.” Lord Russell in- 
structed the Consul to tell this bold Brazilian that “if found any- 
where within British jurisdiction, he will be liable to prosecution, 





3. The last re- 
0, 





as he cannot renounce his allegiance to her Majesty.” 

This is, of course, not a solitary instance. Messrs. Kidder and 
Fletcher, the American missionaries, in their well-known work, 
‘* Brazil and the Brazilians,” say, “* There are many Englishmen 
who have long held Africans in bondage, some for a series of 
years, and others have purchased slaves since 1843, when what is 
ealled the Lord Brougham Act was passed. The English Mining 
Company, whose stockholders are in Great Britain, but whose field 
of operation is St. John del Rey, Brazil, own about eight hundred 
slaves, and hire one thousand more.” It appears there are many 
Englishmen in Brazil who, for privileges of trade, become naturalized 
as Brazilians ; and these, it may be observed in passing, are chiefly 
the Englishmen, more Brazilian than Brazilians, who side with the 
Brazilian Government. When they criticize and oppose the Eng- 
lish Government, they are ostentatiously proclaimed Englishmen. 

The Brazilian nation is itself an owner of slaves. ‘The number 
of national slaves in Brazil is stated in the last budget at 1,500. 
One of the we git Senhor Madureira, in last year’s session of 
the Legislature, spoke out about these national slaves and the free 
Africans. An extract of his speech is printed in the slave-trade 
correspondence presented to Parliament in 1863 :— 

‘ The budget also treats of free Africans and slaves of the nation. 
I have never taken part in the discussions of the budgets without 
thinking of these two unhappy classes, because Brazil exists not 
for Brazilian citizens only, but for all its inhabitants. ‘The slavery 
of free Africans still continues ; the Africans taken in Brazil have 
all a right to their liberty. The decree of 1853, which mentioned 
fourteen years for their emancipation, was a provisional decree 
which cannot be regarded as a permanent law. 

‘With respect to the slaves of the nation, I fear that the 
Minister of Finance adopts the idea of sending these slaves of the 
farms of the interior to labour in the public works of the capital. 
Can there be greater barbarity than to take these poor men from 
the farms where they are established, though they are slaves of the 
nation? I think that the managers of these farms will not be so 
cruel as not to allow them to make their huts where they have 
their small allotments. How does the Government come to under- 
stand that it may sell the national farms to one set of men, and the 
national slaves to another, when our principles recommend that 
the nation should be just to its slaves, preserving them in their 
homes, and should also set an example, beginning by slowly 
emancipating its own slaves?” 

The Senator Silveira da Motta, from whom we quoted in the 
former article, has inveighed lately against the national slaves, 
and denounced a sale since consummated of a number of slaves 
belonging to the Dowager Empress of Brazil. 

‘* Even the nation,” spoke Senhor Silveira da Motta, May 17th, 
1861, ** represented by her Government, is a slaveholder! Would 
it not be pr yper that in a State which by law condemns slavery , and 





| which only from considerations of political conyenieice maintains it, 
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would it not be proper that in that country the Government at least 
should not hold slaves? Weare now threatened with a great public 
sale of slaves belonging to the Duchess of Braganza (the Dowager 
Empress) on an estate called ‘Macaco.’ The slaves are to be sold by 
auction. Almost the whole of them were born at that place; the 
fathers, mothers, children, and grandchildren are all to be put up to 
auction, and will be separated. It is a hardship to grant permis- 
sion to sell the father and mother separately from the son scarcely 
eighteen years old; it is a hardship, a profanation, and disowning 
of the rites of our religion, to allow the slaveowner to sunder these 
slaves, Who have been married in church.” 

These are admirable words. But the two speakers whom we 
have no party to support them. 

‘ Their good seed falls on barren ground, 
and as yet there is no fruit. Mr. Bramley Moore gravely informed 
the House of Commons (July 16th) that there was a society in 
Rio, with the Emperor at its head, for buying the freedom of 


have quoted 
alone in the Legislature. 


‘most friendly spirit towards Brazil, 


They are almost } 


slaves born in the country, especially women, and that large sub- | 


scriptions were given by the Emperor and citizens 
like much to see the reports of the operations of this society. Did 
it interfere in the sale of the slaves of the Emperor's mother? 
We hope that the constituency of Lincoln, in which the clergy are 
an important element, will extract some more information on this 
subject from the Brazilian merchant who represents them. 
We return to the subject of the free Africans, in whom Eng- 
land 
They are Africans, with their progeny, who have been rescued from 
Brazilian slave-trade vessels by English cruisers, set 
ntences of an English and Brazilian Mixed Commission Court 
which sat at Rio till 1845 (when the Brazilian Government set aside 
the Mixed Commissions and obliged Lord Aberdeen to pass his 
famous Act), and handed over to the Brazilian Government, under a 
provision of a treaty which stipulates that “they are to be 
employed as servants or free labourers,” and that the Brazilian 
The Bra- 





is specially interested, and for whom she is responsible, 


u free by 
sente 
~ 


ra 


tr 
ur 


Government “ guarantees” their liberty to England. 


zilians have made a law subjecting these free Africans to a fourteen | 


years’ apprenticeship before giving them letters of emancipation. 
But eighteen years have passed away since the Mixed Commission 
of Rio de Janeiro ceased to exist; therefore the fourteen years’ ap- 
prenticeship must have expired for all. The series of Slave-trade 
Blue-! 


since 1845,—from Sir James Hudson down to Mr. Christie. 


In 


We should | 


tl 


* Brazil and the Brazilians,” 


by two American missionaries, Kidder and Fletcher :— 


* One department of the Casa da Corregao is appropriated to the 


} 


her to be chastised for disobe- 
They are received at any 


flogzing of slaves, who are sent thit 


dience or for common misdemeanours 


hour of the day or night, and are retained free of expense as long 
as their masters choose to leave them. It would be remarkable if 
scenes of extreme cruelty did not sometimes occur here. The 
punishments of the House of Correction are not, however, the only 
chastisements which the refractory slave receives. There are 
private floggings; and some of the most common expiations are 


log and chain. ‘Those in the 
treated better than those on the plantations ; they seem 


wtunities for 


the tin mask, the iron collar, and the 
city are 
more cheerful, more full of fun, and have greater op] 
freeing themselves. 
cases, for suicides among slaves (which are almost ynknown in our 


But still there must be great cruelty in some 
southern States) are of very frequent occurrence in Brazil.” 
1 


exists. 


iis is only what is to be expected where the curse of slavery 
Nor do we need proofs of the generally demoralizing effects 
of slavery on the nation. ‘Three millions of slaves cannot exist in 
a nation, being three-sevenths of the 
1 


i 


ne 


ly generating immorality. 


» whole population, without 
wi 
morals of childhood and youth ; 
abundant between masters and 
fathers and brothers of brothers ; ies prostitution of female 
slaves is acommon source of gain to masters and mistresses. ‘These 
are the sad necessities of slavery, and these things exist in Brazil. 


In domestic service th *y Sap th 
sexual immoralities are inevitably 
chil lren 
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Cit 
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slaves ; remain slaves ¢ 


in the 





FRENCH RELIGIOUSNESS AND M. RENAN. 
7. popularity of M. Renan’s V% 
great aud very sudden. Already four large 
been exhausted, and everywhere the fifth is on sale. In the common 


de Jésus in France is very 
editions have 


country town, far from the influence of Paris, in places such as 


| Abbeville and Lisieux, there are copies in the meanest bookshop. 


| 


00ks B is full of complaints on this subject from our Ministers | 


November of last year the Brazilian Government issued regulations | 
for the free Africans in a place called Itapura, described as remote, | 


difficult of access, and unhealthy, which led Lord Russell to send 


to cur Minister at Rio instructions couched in the following 


language :—* The effect of the regulations recently issued for the 
government of the negroes at Itapura is practically to consign to 
six years’ forced servitude men, women, and children who are free 
according to the showing of the Brazilian authorities themselves, 
and the Government of her Majesty are consequently bound to 
require that those Africans who were liberated under British 
auspices shall not be subjected to the regulations in question.” Mr. 


written in the bitterest words that ever came from Lord Russell's 
bitter pen. ‘The words do not seem peculiarly bitter, or more severe 
than the occasion requires, An English Minister who had failed to 
remonstrate against the conduct of the Brazilian Government about | 
the free Africans would have failed in his duty ; and had the British 
public been earlier cognizant of the correspondence which has been | 
proceeding about the free Africans, there would have been less toler- 
ance and indulgence for the Brazilian Government. 

Lord Russell says in his despatch of June 6, 1863, which has 
been widely published, that “Her Majesty's Government are as 
far as ever from receiving the information repeatedly asked for, 
and which their treaty engagements in favour of the liberated 
Africans justify them in demanding.” And here at present the 
correspondence ends. It is to be hoped that in a renewal of | 
diplomatic relations with Brazil care will be taken to ensure freedom | 
and good treatment for the free Africans who are under English 
protection. As to the past, if it cannot be said, in the strong | 
language in which Lord Aberdeen, in 1845, described the conduct 
of the Brazilian Government as to the slave trade, that it has 
merited “an expression of national resentment,” it must be 
admitted that the Brazilian proceedings during fifteen years as to 
these free Africans have abounded in what Lord Russell calls | 
‘* subterfuges, evasions, and unfounded assertions.” 

As to the condition and treatment of slaves generally in Brazil 
we find little or nothing in the blue-books, and it may be inferred 
that there is no excess of cruelty. Cruelty, of course, is inseparable 
from slavery. We extract the following from a work written in a! 





Crowds of answers, most of them by the Roman Catholic clergy 
are advertised. ‘The “ Evangile selon Renan,” as one of them 
calls it, is the most frequent topic of intellectual conversation. 
When men talk of theology they talk of M. Renan. Dr, John- 
son would have said :—* Sir, this is fame; we may say, “at least 
this is influence.” If the Vix Jésus had nothing in it which 
was remarkable, and we have shown that it has much, the eagerness 
with which it has been received at the centre of European thought 


j 
a 


would in itself demand attention. 

The first cause of this remarkable popularity is unquestionably 
the perfection of M. Renan’s style. A Frenchman, above all 
things, demands good prose, and he will not read bad prose. 
As an Englishman of business will not look at an account 
of figures unless it is stated in what he considers the business- 
like shape, so a Frenchman will not read a piece of intellectual 
writing unless it is what he calls bien redigé, unless it is 
reduced into a simple, lucid, and attractive style. A badly 
written book in France is of necessity a stillborn book. A 
writer who wrote in France, like Bishop Butler or like the late 


Seymour Fitzgerald was pleased to say of this despatch that it was | Mr. Austin in England, could never hope for real influence; we 


y 
t 


pardon unattractive expression for the suke of solid thought ; 
perhaps we are not sufficiently sensitive to the merits of style ; but a 
Frenchman in this particular is exacting and rigid. It is true that 
this eagerness after good writing creates much writing which has 
good words and no thought ; it is true that the popular style in 


France has considerable defects ; it is true that it is too epigram- 


| matic and cuts up large facts into little sentences ; it is true that a 


French writer avoids complexities which are real, and do not admit 
of easy explanation ; it is certain that he cares to be brilliant more 
than he cares to be just. But after every allowance is made it will 
remain true that more good prose is written in France than is 


_ written anywhere else ; that every year sends forth some specimens 


of a fine style which it would not be easy to rival in any other 
literature; that the ordinary Frenchman has a tact in, and a taste 
for, nicely fitting words that no other modern people claim or share. 


| A book which has a great run in France must have, with whatever 


defects, many literary merits. These M. Renan’s book undoubtedly 
has. Much of them will evaporate in translation, for there is a 


| delicacy of statement, and especially a delicacy of ambiguity, which 


no translator will ever preserve. But even in a disenchanting 
translation the magic of the composition will be a little felt, and 
in the original the unwilling are bound by it as if by a spell. M. 


| Renan has the first requisite of a French writer—he can write. 


But it would be literary pedantry to suppose that mere excellence 
of style, however great, would give to any book that quick and 
potent popularity which the Vie de Jésus possesses. Unless a 
writer have something fascinating to say, no charm of words will 
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We may read one page for 


carry the reader through a volume. 
but we soon tire. 


expression merely, as we eat a bonbon or two: 
It is impossible to doubt that;M. Renan’s treatise is suited to the 
sentiments, opinions, and habits of many Frenchmen. 

The present state of French belief is, as M. Comte remarked, 
disorganized. A Frenchman has generally some vague, some floating, 
some unsolidified religion ofjhis own, but the only point on which he 
has a very definite and precise conviction is that priests are not to 
be listened to. “Ido not, Sir, believe as my wife believes,” a 
great English poet once said; and most Frenchmen woul say so, 
and have little else very exact upon religion to say. Catholicism 
they reject, as it were, from experience; a sort of religiosity they 
preserve ;—but a precise new creed to substitute for the precise old 
creed they have not, and scarcely hope to have. Mr, Arnold, in his 
report on French education, illustrates this remark by an anecdote 
which would give even an undue idea of the disorganized state of 
French thought. ‘ In what condition is the moral and religious 
instruction in your school?” one of M. Guizot’s inspectors asked a 
schoolmaster ; ‘‘ Je n’enseigne pas ces betises lu!’ That such a 
phrase could be used by a recognized teacher of little children 
is a significant indication of the loose state of ordinary 
thought. As far, indeed, as this anecdote gives an impression 
of formed irreligion or immorality it is a libel on Frenchmen ; but 
as far as it indicates the vague laxity of their creed it is not a 
libel. They have religious feelings; but as far as precise pro- 
positions go their intellects are to let. 

For minds such as these a book such as M. Renan’s has, and must 
have, a singular interest. They wish, above most things, to adjust 
their mental position as respects Christianity; they consider 
Catholicism to be an incredible legend, but they have no substitute 
to offer for it. They have no theory; they cannot say what 
Christianity is, whence it comes, and whither it goes. They want, 
too, a theory in some sense suitable to the age. 
century men could be satisfied to impute the great religions of the 
world to craft, fraud, and imposture; but they cannot be so now. 


In the eighteenth | 


In France especially history has been studied, and (its results | 


have become generally known. 
create faith, though it may sometimes modify and determine the 
embodiments of faith, Such a mode of studying history as M. 
Guizot’s, though it may not be familiar to the mass of men at first 
hand,—though M. Guizot’s,books may be too stately and too dull 
for universal perusal,—yet at second hand has generated a reveren- 
tial treatment of history. Frenchmen now desire a reliyious dis- 
belief ; and it is this which M. Renan gives them. He is sceptical 
in history, but he is religious in feeling. 

The solution, too, of the problem which M. 
seems to be an easy one. A little study would show that it 
contains insuperable difficulties ; but a casual reader may take it as 
1t comes. 
rocks below. The French are not hard readers; they have no 
taste for research, they accumulate particular facts neither on old 
history nor on foreign countries at present. They are a people of in- 
tellectual curiosity, butthereis no workin them. There is no diffused 
taste in France for astudent’s life ; England is not more practical in 
her way than France in hers. Ordinary persons in France wish to 
read a pleasant summary of German criticism, and this M. Renan 
{In England stich a treatise excites among ordinary 
persons at once a bitter repugnance. It proposes to destroy the 
Book which we know better than any book. But the French do 
not feel so. One of M. Renan’s adversaries—one among the most 
bitter of them—observes naively, “ After all this book may have : 
good effect, it may make us read the Scriptures.” The difference 
between the familiarity with the Bible in France and the 
familiarity with it in England is written on the face of the two 
literatures. Every allusion to it in England is pointed, correct, and 
popular; in France, not long ago, a distinguished writer spoke 
of the * beautiful mt of Chateaubriand,” “'Thou shall not live 
by bread alone.” We must remember that M. Renan’s book was 
written for and that it is read by a clever nation, which knows the 
Génie de Christianisme better than it knows the Gospels. 


gives them. 


Ile can glile upon the limpid stream, and not see the | 


It is understood that fraud did not | 
‘most Englishmen are revolted by them. Still, their essence is this. 


sensible to its accessory defects, but the back-bone of it, the 
very essence of M. Renan’s conception, is suitable to such minds 
as theirs in such circumstances as theirs. We cannot hope to bring 
home to Protestant Englishmen the exclusiveness with which 
Frenchmen associate Christianity and Catholicism, but a curious 
instance of it has lately occurred in reference to a person whose 
writings have attracted much attention among literary persons in 
England. M. Sainte-Beuve, after describing a life of letters at 
Paris, certainly not extremely sceptical, not exceedingly different 
from the life of literary men in all countries, says of Maurice de 
Guérin that his family had the satisfaction of seeing him again 
become a Christian. He means that he again became a Catholic. 
He, like most Frenchmen, scarcely thinks of an intermediate state. 
It never occurs to him that there is any other form of Chris- 
tianity, any real variety of it effectually competing for human belief 
except Catholicism. French Protestantism is, in a great degree, 
like English dissent. It has no influence on people of the world. 
You know that Lord Palmerston—you know that a Belgravian 
lady, may either of them be subject to change ; but you know that 
neither of them will become an Independent dissenter. That form 
of religion is made for people who do not belong to the world, who 
are ignorant of the things of the world, Just so with French 
Protestantism. It isa thing apart, a creed for worthy and narrow 
persons, a creed not competing for intellects which the world has 
enlivened. And if it is natural for most Frenchmen to judge so, 
it is even more natural for M. Renan. He was a seminarist ; he 
was to have been a Catholic priest. As Catholicism is the form of 
religion to which he was born, and which he tried to believe, he 
naturally thinks it the principal form. 

If we examine M. Renan’s view of the origin of Christianity we 


shall find that it has a close analogy to the present working of Catho- 


| licism. 


| 


Like most other writers, he takes into the remote past, 
which he has not seen, the familiar present which he has seen. It 
is not, indeed, easy to reduce M. Renan’s conception of the first 


| oy 48 . . . . 
| Christianity to a sentence or two without either seeming vague or 


seeming blasphemous. His opinions are so different from those of 
most Englishmen, that when tangibly and precisely presented 


| He believes that Christianity was first disseminated by the unde- 
| finable attraction of Jesus, by his winning and subduing person- 
‘ality; but he believes also that this personality was aided by an 


Yenan proposes | 


unfounded belief in the approaching end of the world, and by an 
unfounded belief that He himself was in some special sense a king 
and prophet. ‘The announcement that the world would break up 
enabled Him to preach a life apart, to found a separate sect with 
an impracticable morality ; His announcement of His own place in 
the future kingdom enabled Him to govern that sect, to speak 
with authority as to that morality. ‘The charm of His person 
was, says M. Renan, aided by the power of Ilis errors. He 


| advertised Himself by mistake and exaggeration, and Le ruled by 


a magic of fascination. Now, if this isa very bad description 


' of the first Christianity, it is avery good description of one aspect 


For the same reason, the French are not sensitive to one of M. 


Renan’s peculiarities—his sentimentality. MM. Renan holds that if 
St. John wrote the Gospel which bears his name, it must have been 
when he was old, and did not remember what happened. His 


of existing Catholicism. It advertises itself by its bold pretension ; 
it says it isa king, a prophet, a supernatural agency ; it can bind 
and loose ; it has authority to speak; it has a lesson to teach; it 
teaches an unearthly morality; it tells men not to form ties in the 
world, not to go out of the world, not to be comfortable and rich, but 
to be poor and holy; to live as saints in convents, not to live as 
‘This is a lesson which eager men learn readily, 
It gets rid of the tameness 


men in the world. 
which imaginative men love to hear. 





‘of life, of the poorness of human duties, of the petty definiteness 


of ordinary existence. A superhuman morality will always be ac- 
ceptable to aspiring youth; they will run to hear it, they will long 
to obey and practise it. Catholicism advertises for men with 
spiritual ambition, and she bids higher than any other creed. We 
need not show at length her imaginative attraction ; all the world 
knows that, and has known it for ages. She rules many men and 
innumerable women by a magic attraction which is scarcely expli- 
cable to those who do not feel it. She, too, advertises by her errors, 
and charms by her undefinable essence. M. Renan’s Christ, if we 
look into it, is only a reduced copy of the Christianity of the 
Catholicism of the church of his boyhood. He fancies that Jesus 


| ruled as he saw her rule, that He erred as she erred, that He 


mode of expressing that opinion is, “ If the son of Zebedee really | 


traced these pages, he had certainly forgotten the Lake of Gene- 


sareth, and the charming conversations (les charmants entretiens) | 


which he had heard upon its banks.” He speaks as if of a flirtation. 
But it is not only in these secondary respects that M. Renan’s 
book is congenial to the tastes and to the habits of many French- 


| the facts which they do not know. 


charmed as she charmed. 

Frenchmen who, like M. Renan, in fact, identify Christianity 
with Catholicism are not, therefore, unlikely to be attracted by his 
It rests on the facts which they know, and it neglects all 
It says, in substance, ‘* Jesus 


theory. 


' charmed the women of his time as the priests charm the women 


men ; not only are they sensitive to its accessory merits and in- | 





of your time,” and this is the very theory which Frenchmen would 
most readily appreciate and most easily believe. 
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aim in visiting Poland has been to satisfy myself on one or 
Whether all 
agreed in supporting the insurrection; what amount 
of convic pon 
the war; the actual military position, anl what possible final 
adjustment would satisfy public opinion in Poland itself, appeared 


two practic:] points in the Polish question. 
re 


a] 


tion, energy, and intelligence was brought to bear Wy 


to me the chief issues involve]. My opportunities of study have 
in some respects been singularly good. I left England with an 
introduction which opened the doors of the most highly-educated 
Polish society to me, and there was an almost feverish anxiety to 
discuss the one topic of the day with an Englishman. Before I 
left the country I found an opportunity of spending a week in the 
immediate seat of war and of visiting the insurgents. The result 


has been to impress me strongly with a conviction that the Polish | 


is among the gravest questions of the day; immeasurably more 
than the mere revolt of a province. 

I shall be obliged, in the course of my argument, to mention 
many points that reflect gravely on the Russian Government, and 
on its employes and sollievs. As one who has travelled in Russia, 
and brought back none but the pleasantest recollections of unfail- 
ing courtesy and kindness, I deeply regret this necessity. 1 believe, 
in spite of the last three years, that the present Emperor is a well- 
intentioned man. I believe firmly in the great future reserved to 
the Russian people. It is with no forgetfulness of the many brave, 
honourable, and generous men whom the Empire has produced, 
that I protest against the abominations which the crime of unjust 
dominion inevitably entails. “Great nations,” it has been said, 
“have great sins,” and the sin of Russia is Poland. Its enormity 
seems to me to lic deeper than in the mere military outrages which 
accompany every civil war. What the Cossacks are now doing 
in Poland is no worse than what we have done in Ireland and 
India, than it the French did in La Vendée, or than the 
Austrian vengeance in Hungary and Italy. But the Cossacks are 
only the last argument of baffled tyranny. It is against systematic 
and hopeless misgovernment by the vilest officials, by spies, and 
ut the drum-head, against the suppression of all thought, the 
proscription of all intelligence, the attempt to extirpate the 
national religion and to abolish the national language, that 
Poland is now protesting. 

It is difficult, I know, for Englishmen to realize what a Conti- 
nental despotism means. ‘To most it probably implies nothing 
more than the absenc2 of rapr 
the press, and a few formalities about passports. 
that in all material r 


ae 
Wil 
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sentative forms, the censorship of 
They suppose 
‘spects the great business of life goes on 
abroad as at home, that substantial justice is administered, that 
material progress is all the better promoted without Mr. Carlyle’s 
‘national palaver-shops,” and, to put the strongest argument of all in 
‘Théroigne de Meéricourt’s most emphatic words, that ‘the babe smiles 
upon its mother under Domitian as under Titus.” It is ] 
sthat the real weakness of the despotic system lies. 
there have been intelligent and paternal despots I do not 
doubt, but I question if the world has yet seen an intelligent and 
paternal despotisn. Good men generally will not enter a service 
where they have no free will, no initiative, and no means of rising 
except by favour. Anyhow Russian rule in Poland has not been of 
this kind. The great social question of the country was serf- 
emancipation, and Poles are justly proud that the initiative in this 
‘{uestion was taken by the nobles of Lithuania, who presented the 
first address to the Emperor demanding it, while the Russian 
nobles in several governments were in sullen opposition. But the 
Poles have never been allowed to discuss this question, except as one 
of theory and within the terms of the existing laws, or to publish 
their discussions or the results arrived at. They might only offer 
One plan suggested has actually 
been adopted, but the Government has claimed the whole merit of 
it, with the view of attaching the peasants to itself, and assures them 
that the nobles are opposed. As it consists practically in endowing 
the peasantry with small freehold properties parcelled out of the 


wecisely in 
ntl these point 
That 


suggestions to the Government. 


: : ; : ; 
landlords’ domains, the Government has, in fact, committed an |} 


| went to Wilna to complain, an 


| act of wholesale confiscation with no better object than that of 


setting class against class. 

Take, again, education. The Polish peasantry are below any 
nation of Western Europe, and, perhaps, it would be too much 
to expect that proprietors universally should educate their tenantry. 
Something like a common system, governmental or by a society, 
would seem to be imperatively demanded. 
nothing itself. 


Government does 
It forbids the formation of any society, because 
all associations are dangerous to the State. But it does more; it 
One gentleman told me* that two 
hundred schools had been suppressed on his father’s estates alone. 


interferes with private energy. 


On one property there was a college endowed beforé the partition 
of Poland for the higher branches of education by a charge on the 
property. The Russian Government has abolished the college, and 


applied the rent-charge to educational purposes in Russia. In 
another instance, all the schools on a property in Volhynia were 
suppressed because the Polish language was used in them. In 


another the proprietor received an order to shut up thirteen schools 
on his property, in Lithuania, for the same reason. He replied 
that the authorities at Wilna were acting illegally, and that he 
should not comply. As the police on his estate were all in his 
pay he hoped to tide over the difficulty. But agents were sent 
down from Wilna to report, and his schoolmasters were threatened 
if they did not leave. He replaced them with the same result. He 
! was told by every educated 
Russian that the case was a clear one, and that he had right on his 
side; but he could obtain no redress. ‘The Nord lately pleaded 
that the Lithuanian proprietors had made a knowledge of Polish 
a requisite with their teachers. Wein England should be inclined 
to think that they had a right to insist on any accomplishment in 
The fact is, that Polish is the language of all 
the educated classes there and in Volhynia ; but the Government is 
afraid of its spread, and prefers to leave the peasantry without edu- 
cation—their lives divided between the plough and the brandy-shop. 


men whom they paid. 


Of course, the education of the middle classes has not fared better 
at the hands of Government. ‘The University of Warsaw has 
been suppressed ; and a province inhabited by more than five 
millions of people is thus left without a first-class educational insti- 
tution. Wielopolski signalized his tenure of office by shutting up 
gymnasiums or classes in Kalisch, Radom, Piotrkow, Kielce, and 
other less important places. ‘The education actually allowed is not 
only carefully surveiilé, but is reduced within the smallest possible 
limits. ‘The schools are forced to keep holiday on a larger number 
of feast-days than are observed even in Rome, including more than 
forty in honour of the different members of the Imperial family. Yet 
the Poles cannot be accused of indifference to education, Under 
all disadvantages, the number of students in such higher seminaries 
as are allowed them was more than 35 per cent., seven years ago, of 
the whole number in the Russian dominions, the population of the 
kingdom being at the same time in the proportion of 8 per cent. to 
that of the Empire. 

‘Take next the question of material prosperity. During fourteen 
years of comparative liberty, 1815-1829, the population of Poland 
increased at the rate of 100,000 a year; in the next twenty-six 
years the rate of increase was less than 30,000 a year on a larger 
l 


population; aud much of this augmentation must be ascribed to 
foreign settlers in the towns, and to the anomalous increase of the 
Jews who marry as children. In the country districts, where labour 
is much needed, the population, owing to the conscription, has 
Out of more than 11,000 conscripts 
taken (1833-1856) from district 
(Piotrkow), only 498 ever returned, and these mostly demoral- 
ized, 
poor-law, as in Russia Proper, where the nobles or the communes 
support the serfs. Everything has been left to charity and chance. 
‘Take, again, what has been done for internal communication. ‘There 
are great military highways and railroads from St. Petersburg to 
Warsaw, and to the Prussian and Austrian frontiers. But the 
country wants a network of canals and railroads, or tramroads, to 
transport its corn and timber into other countries. Now, here not 
only has little been done to help, but much has been done to 
thwart. It was with the greatest difliculty that Count André 
Zamoiski obtained leave to start steamers on the Vistula, ‘They 
are constantly unable to sail, because the river, one of the finest in 
Europe, and navigable from Cracow to the Baltic, has never been 
dredged and deepened in its shallow parts. Prince Gortschakoff for 
some time steadily refused to let a second railway towards the 
The authorization has only 


remained almost stationary. 


in twenty-three years one 


There is no poor-law in Poland, and no substitute for a 


Austrian frontier be constructed. 





* Hiere and everywhere I can give no names In the present state of Polawd, any 
person known to have given me information would be liable to imprisonment or 
trausport n. 
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lately been obtained. It is true that the country gentlemen were 
allowed by singular favour to construct small roads in the provinces. 
But they were obliged to do it under Government inspection, or, 
in other words, to fee Russian officials and engineers for a favour- 
able report. A single fact will, perhaps, show the general state of 
the country most strongly. ‘There are no such things in existence 
as Polish funds or shares. The spare money of the country is 
invariably invested in foreign securities. Nor is this distrust of 
Government confined to individuals. The General Direction of 
Credit, an association for lending money on landed security, prefers 
to invest its capital at 4 per cent. in Germany or France to the 8 
or 10 per cent. it could easily obtain in its own country. It is 
said to owe its existence to its international relations. 

The life of a Polish gentleman for more than thirty years has 
been that of a Roman patrician under Claudius or Domitian, with 
a little less danger of life and rather more of servitude. He has 
been unable to speak freely, to write freely, to read freely, or to 
travel at will. He has known that to express his opinions before 
a stranger might be absolute ruin. The classics of his own 
country have been proscribed, and foreign newspapers, reviews, 
and books carefully expurgated before he received them. From 
time to time his guns have been taken from him. ‘That 
he could not either be a magistrate or a member of Parlia- 
ment may seem a small thing; that he could not free or educate 
his own tenantry, or discuss the propriety of doing so, is, perhaps, 
a little harder; but that he should not be able to keep his own 
sons from the service most hateful to him and them is a grievance 
few will contest. ‘The late Czar once took it into his head to in- 
corporate the sons of the chief Polish nobility as privates in his 
body-guard, and families like the Zamoiskis, Potockis, and 
Wielopolskis were compelled to give hostages to this caprice. 
Meaner men suffered with less cel st, and I know the case myself of 
a gentleman farming what would be thought a princely estate in 
England, who has had three sons taken from him by the conserip. | 
tion. Perhaps, however, all other grievances are small beside the 
annoyance and misery of powerful and corrupt officials. That | 
this evil has not been intolerable is due, I believe, only to the fact 
that, partly because the kingdom of Poland retains the Code 
Napoleon, which few Russians have acquired, and partly because 
Russians of character and family influence will serve anywhere 
sooner than in a country where they know themselves to be detested, 
the administration has always been chiefly Polish. But the few 
Russians in the service have all the more in most cases been | 
worthless adventurers. Mouravieff, the Governor of Wilna, was 
known as Mouravieff Vor, ** Thief Mouravieff ;” Liiders, some time 
Viceroy, had been dismissed the army for peculation. Corruption 
has always been the weak side of the Russian bureaucracy ; but in | 
a distant and unpopular province like Poland it becomes pillage. 
Yet it is to officials of this sort, gleaning their information from 
spies, that the management of a high-spirited people has been 
entrusted during the life-time of one generation. 

It will be said, no doubt, that this was the Government of Nicholas, 
not of Alexander II. This may freely be admitted. The present 
Czar deserves the credit of having entered upon his reign with the 
best intentions. He restored the Poles in Siberia to liberty, and I | 
myself well remember seeing one, the schoolmaster of a small 
town, who was then on his way home when I visited the depot in | 
Kasan three years ago. He allowed popular Polish authors, such 
as Mickiewicz, to be read, more or less expurgated. Above all, he 
made his courtiers understand that he meant to be the sovereign 
of one country. Poles have told me that the reception they met | 
with in Russian society at the beginning of the reign was in 
curious contrast from its cordiality to the state of things under the 
old régime. ‘They on their sides were not backward. ‘The great | 
ball given in Warsaw in 1856, to celebrate the close of the 
Crimean war, was made a national demonstration, and the Czar 
was welcomed as no foreign ruler had ever yet been in Poland. 
Unhappily, that very visit was chosen by Alexander as the occasion 
for his celebrated speech, “ Beware of offending me ; I shall know 
how to be severe.” The words were not such as a people 
ought ever to hear from a newly-elected sovereign. The 
Czar himself seemed conscious of his false position, and looked 
sad and embarrassed as he pronounced them. They had, no doubt, 
been inspired by the old Muscovite party, who will for ever refuse 
to regard Poland as anything but a province and a conquered 
people. The same influences still prevail at St. Petersburg. It is 
not very long since Prince Gortschakoff, the ablest member of the 
Cabinet, told a leading Polish noble, “ As long as I live, and have 
influence, Russia shall never renounce her true strength to adopt 
so-called progress.” In other words, education and free institu. | 


tions are regarded by the dominant influence at St. Petersburg as 
incompatible with the pres/igeand power of the Empire. The view, 
no doubt, has a certain secondary truth ; but it is an additional 
reason why the Poles, who gain nothing by the military pre- 
ponderance of Russia, shoukl cling more tenaciously than ever to 
that idea of national independence which means for them con- 
nection with the West and Western civilization. 

Another thing must be remembered. If Alexander IT. has been 
better than his father, he has also never wielded the same power 
for evil. After the Crimean war a return to the old system was 
impossible ; the Russian prestige had been too severely shaken, 
Men who had groaned in secret wader what was thought the first 
military power in the world were prepared to assert themselves 
against the troops who had been routed at Alma, Inkerman, the 
Techernaya, and the Mamelon. The Russian army was reduced, 
and the Russian treasury bankrupt. Nor can the Czar complain 
that he met with no support among his Polish subjects. I pass 
over the whole history of the Agricultural Society, dissolved 
because it debated, as sufliciently known in England, and quote 
a single instance of a single obscure reformer. A certain 
M. Michel Lempicki, an cmigré in Paris since 1831, con- 
ceived the idea of writing to the Czar about the reforms 
necessary for the country. He received in reply an invita- 
tion to Warsaw and a passport. Arrived at Warsaw he found 
the old system reviving, and remained unnoticed for two years. 
Then, as matters were getting worse, he wrote a second letter of 
advice and remonstrance. This time, in utter disregard of all 
honourable considerations, he was sent to Siberia. The sentence 
of condemnation must, I believe, have passed before the Emperor 
for approval. The case of the nobles of Podolia, imprisoned 
because they petitioned for administrative union to Poland, is 
another proof of the spirit in which constitutional suggestions have 
been met. 

In spite of this, the nobles and gentry, who might be supposed to 
suffer most by misgovernment, are not the class with whom the in- 
surrection originated. There were many reasons for this. ‘ We,” 
a Polish lady once said to me, ** are quite willing to meet an edu- 
cated and well-bred Russian on friendly terms; it is our artizans 
and mechanics whose hatred of the stranger is so violent that they 
will have no intercourse with him.” Ilousehold servants and shoe- 
makers are said to have furnished more recruits proportionately 
to the insurrection than any other class. Naturally, too, men 
of the world have been able to estimate the chances of war and poli- 
tics better than their inferiors; men of substance have feared to lose 
everything ; and moderate men have been willing to hope against 
hope and struggle a little longer by petitions and other peaceful 
demonstrations. ‘The Central Committee, which inaugurated the 
secret government, and with which tlie war originated, was a 
purely democratic body, and for some time hostile to the upper 
classes. But the Russian Government, dreading reform immea- 
surably more than revolution, has pursued a stealy policy of goad- 
ing the more moderate of its opponents into violent measures. ‘Lhe 
Grand Duke said openly, on one occasion, that if the nobles sup- 
posed they could take up a neutral position, neither for nor against 
the Government, they would find themselves mistaken, <As if 
gentlemen, under any circumstances, could elect to be with the 
Government that had fired upon an unarmed multitude and against 


| the victims. Little by little the upper classes were forced into 
revolt. When the order was given to the troops to strike all the 


people without hats, that is, all the lower orders, in case of any dis- 
turbance, it became a point of honour to discard hats; at this 


| moment not even a Russian ventures to walk hatted in any Polish 
| town. But the chief reason why the revolt has been universal, lies, 


after all, in the excesses which the Russian troops committed in their 
first expeditions. Where no good conduct secured a country squire 
from pillage, burning, or murder, it is scarcely wonderful if he took 


'uparms. With ordinary care the rebellion could never have broken 


out, with common discipline it would have been suppressed in a 
week. 

I dwell upon these points because the Russian Government 
attempts to represent the insurrection as the work of the foreign 
exiles. Nothing can be falser. ‘The Central Committee which 
first organized the insurrection had some connection with the 
democratic emigration in London and Paris ; the leading democrats 
in England, at present, do not even know the members of the Na- 
tional Government. The conscription, followed by the infamous tele- 
gram that announced all had been carried out quietly, was the sole 
cause of the revolt. ‘The chances appeared so desperate that even 
in the Central Committee, not a very wise body, the determination 
to take up arms was carried by only one vote. A few hundred 
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young men, armed with sticks and hiding in the forests in the 
heart of a Polish winter, are not the forces with which any sane 
man, dnigré or not, would care to begin war against the Russian 
Empire. 
it. The Russians had made no provision for resistance, and their 
outposts were surprised everywhere. ‘The first feeling of officers 
and men was satisfaction. Agreeably to Russian practice they 
would now receive double pay and rations for a campaign of 
constant and almost bloodless successes. General Uschadoff, at 
Radom, is said, on good authority, to have supplied the insurgents 


with arms, and to have made his men fire at a distance in 
several engagements, that the war might last. Even at this 


moment the existence and success of the insurrection are little short 
of miraculous. But there were two sources of weakness in the 
Russian army on its commanders had not 
Alexander II. is eminently, to his honour be it said, a pacific 
sovereign. He was compelled by the treaty of Paris to reduce his 
forces, and his own inclination has led him to neglect them. All 
accordingly had fallen into disorder before the war began. Again, 
the great social changes going on in Russia have altered the 
relations of officers and men, and made it difficult to enforce 
subordination. The men, frequently drunk, wandered over the 
country, living at free quarters, and murdering in mere revelry 
or in their anger at some repulse. It was thus, after the affair of 


which counted. 


It was the very hopelessness of the outburst that saved ! 


Modliborzyce, that they dragged out the proprietor Soliman from the | 


bedside of a young wife just confined, and killed him at their tent 
fires. It was thus, in the same raid, that they beat the proprietor 
Gorschkofski about the head with the butt ends of their muskets till 
his life was in danger. For these atrocities, which an adjutant of 
the Grand Duke, M. Kireff, as it were, sanctioned by his presence, 


the only punishment inflicted was that one man was put for three | 


days under arrest. 
officially denied, the troops, finding they could not carry off their 
own wounded, put them in a barn and set fire to it. 
told my informant that the screams of the unhappy victims whom 


After the battle of Chelm, which has been | 


General Kruk | 


the Poles could not deliver were heartrending. At the same time the | 


Russian fugitives murdered the proprietor Jentits, whom they met 
on the road, for refusing to give up his carriage to them. Emmanoff, 


an officer of the Russian Guards, burned down fourteen houses in | 


the town of Tomaszow and headed a massacre in which one Rus- 
sian and seventeen Poles perished simply because the insurgents 
had been there. He has since been made a general. I myself 
saw a postal station which had been visited by the troops. ‘They 
had come there on a scouting expedition, and found a party of 
the insurgents in the house. The insurgents repulsed them and 
went away. Two hours later the Russians returned in force and 
commenced the work of havoc, killing and wounding several 


Fortunately the father of the family was in the house, and was a 
He went out and parleyed with the troops till 
an officer came up, then drew up his eight children in file, and 
asked the officer if he really thought there was any danger from 
such a family to the Russian Government. i ’ 


cool, sensible man. 


The officer was a well- 
conditioned man, cautioned the boy not to provoke soldiers in time 
of war, and sent the Cossacks about their business. 

It is a natural aggravation of the present situation that arrests 
are often made on meresuspicion. ‘Troops beaten and angry commit 
disorders on their way back, and then arrest the proprietor by way 
of justifying themselves. In one instance. a gentleman who had 
only just returned from Warsaw, where he had been under medical 
treatment, was plundered one day and imprisoned the next by 
roving companies because his house lay near the scene of an un- 
successful battle-field. In another case,a young man who had 
lost a hand before by an accident with a reaping-machine was 
imprisoned for some weeks on suspicion that he had lost it in the 
field. Some troops suddenly ordered back to Warsaw from an 
expedition in which they had hoped for plunder were walking 
sulkily along the road when they came in sight of a village. The 
bailiff of a neighbouring proprietor incautiously rode off to announce 
their approach to the inhabitants, instead of waiting or walking 
his horse ; at the same time, as it was just mid-day, the church bells 
tolled, and some peasants were seen going home to their dinners. 
The soldiers at once interpreted the bailiff to be an outpost, the 
church bella tocsin, the peasants seythemen, and attacked and 
plundered the village with all the licence of war. On Friday, the 
14th of August, between five and six o'clock p.m., the two principal 
streets of Warsaw were filled suddenly with police and military, 
who arrested every man who looked like a stranger or a traveller. 
The reason given for this was that the Government had cause to 
apprehend an ¢meute. ‘The real reason was said to be that the 
police expected to find some of the money lately taken at the affair 
of Zyrzyn on the persons of the travellers. 

In such a state of society spies, of course, abound, and every 
denunciation is accepted and acted upon. I heard a ludicrous case 
of a squire, a man of small intellect and less courage, who kept at 
home from the first outbreak of the insurrection, scarcely daring 
even tovisit his own barns. Some one out of malice, or hoping to 
make money by him, denounced him to the Government as a 
dangerous man, who disguised the most profound cunning and 
audacity under an appearance of cowardice and simplicity. He 
was, of course, arrested, and though his examiners soon found out 


| their mistake, they did not dare to set him free altogether, and he 


persons in the house, breaking all the glass, and stealing everything 


A Cossack oflicer took a bronze clock as his share of the 

**loot.” Next day the postmaster went to the garrison town, and 
complained to the colonel of the regiment. The colonel acted 
well—set the had been imprisoned, at liberty, and 
ordered the articles stolen to be searched for, with the result that a 
silver basket was recovered. Fully to understand the significance 
of this incident, it must be remembered that the postmaster was a 
Government employé, and his house a Government station, that the 
scene passed within twenty miles of Warsaw, and that the only 
offence laid to the sufferer’s charge was that he had received armed 
men whom he could not refuse to admit. 

To pass to a few instances where life has not been at stake, 
The Russian soldiers invariably return to a place where they have 
been beaten and burn the buildings. They do this with a sort of 
grim conscientiousness, and I have heard of their extinguishing a 
fire which had spread to barns where the insurgents had not posted 
themselves. Latterly they have begun to talk of burning the 
forests, a crime which would destroy the fuel of unknown genera- 
tions, and against which it is to be hoped Europe will protest. 1 
know a case in which they visited a fire-proof building set apart 
for family papers. At the sight of so much writing they decided 
it must be an office of the National Government, and set fire to all 
the records accordingly. I once met a gentleman who had been 
stopped the night before by an outpost. He was kept sixteen 
hours, searched, interrogated, and dismissed, as nothing sus- 
picious was found upon him, but only half the money in his purse, 
a rather large sum, was restored to him, I heard of a case in 
which the Cossacks passed by a garden in which some children 
were playing with their governess. One of the soldiers shook his 
fist at them as he went by, and the eldest of the children, a boy of 
fourteen, shook his fist back. In a moment the garden was filled 
with troops, and the invaders declared they would carry off 
the offender to the next town for examination and punishment, , 


valuable. 


son, who 


} 


is still called wp from time to time for examination. Often the 
only object in an arrest seems to be that the police may get a bribe. 
In more serious cases the common procedure is that the accused 
person is put in solitary confinement for a fortnight. Living in a 
damp room, having repulsive and bad food, debarred exercise, and 
with the sentry looking in every quarter of an hour, the strongest 
man is naturally more or less broken at the end of this term. He 
is then called up for examination, and has probably prépared 
himself for the worst. ‘To his surprise, he finds his examiner a 
polished gentleman, who treats him with the blandest courtesy, 
apologizes for the necessary rigour of a time of war, says that he 
has had no time to examine papers, and must really ask the 
prisoner why he is in prison or why he thinks he has been arrested. 
The accused is probably disconcerted by this reception, and having 
expected to be cross-questioned has no story ready, and is uncertain 
what to say. His statements are confused, very likely con- 
tradictory and false. Suddenly the face of his inquisitor changes. 
* How is this, Sir? I trusted you on your honour as a gentlemen, 
and you tell me things which I know to be untrue.” Then the 
proces-verbal is brought up, and the prisoner's statements are com- 
pared with the depositions against him. Of course, there are two 
sides to this question. I can quite imagine that Russian officers 
are often really anxious to dismiss the unhappy gentleman 
brought up before them, if the exigencies of the service will 
allow of it. They probably complain that it is impossible to trust 
any statement made by the prisoners. The crime in these 
matters rests with the Government, which has turned its officers 
into detectives, and gives its subjects no choice between renounc- 
ing patriotism or veracity. Every Polish gentleman at this 
moment is, and must be, an insurgent. If the Russian Govern- 
ment like to arrest or exterminate the whole class, let it do so 
by a sweeping measure in the teeth of Europe. But it is useless 
barbarity and demoralization to deal with these men by asking 
them to criminate themselves. If even they could do this without 
involving others in nine instances out of ten the hardship would 
be less flagrant. 
Neither do I think mt which has proclaim “dl 
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with the most revolting cynicism its disregard for the self-respect 
of its subjects has any reason to complain if they cease to deal 
with it on ordinary principles. Within the last few weeks torture 
is said to have been introduced into the prison practice of the 
citadel of Warsaw. ‘To cite one instance; Wysniecki, who com- 
manded the gendarmerie at Radom, received 400 blows, and in 
excess of anguish unfortunately made confessions implicating others. 
General Kostanda, one of the commanders in the district of 
Kalisch, has made flogging with his own hand his speciality. He 
once paid a domiciliary visit to an estate and summoned the pro- 
prietor to say on his honour whether any arms were concealed there, 
and whether any insurgents were placed to protect them. 
The Pole thus interrogated admitted that there was a depot of 
rifles in a barn, but stated that there were no insurgents about the 
Some soldiers were sent to carry away the arms, and 


place. 
Suddenly the report of a gun was 


Kostanda stayed talking. 
heard. ‘ How, Sir, is this your word of honour ? 
surgents, then, about the place. Soldier, bring me a whip.” 


administered several strokes with his own hand when he learned 
that the gun had been discharged by accident. ‘ Ah!" he said, “I 
have been too hasty. Get up, Sir, and shake hands.” ‘The 
victim naturally declined. ‘“ What! you are sulky, you bear me a 
grudge. Soldiers, tie his hands and take him to the citadel.” At 
the time I heard the story the gentleman was still a prisoner ; and 
Kostanda, it may be mentioned, is not a mere rough soldier, but 
has mixed largely in society, and is so far sensitive to opinion that 
he wrote lately to the //lustration to deny (falsely, as it turned out,) 
the reported mutilation of a French officer. Women, of course, 
bear their part in the sufferings of the war. I know of one case in 
which a young lady of about twenty was killed because a wounded 
insurgent was found in the house. The last worst outrage of all 
is, of course, neither unknown nor infrequent, but the subject is 
too horrible to be dwelt upon. 

I confess that to me these outrages upon self-respect outweigh 
all other offences in enormity, and I believe there are few Conti- 
nental gentlemen who would not prefer a bullet to a blow. As, 
however, there is an extreme, perhaps a morbid regard for mere 
animal life in England, I add a few instances of the treatment of 
the wounded and prisoners. My first I take from the Journal de 
St. Petersbourg, quoted in the Bell (Kolokol) of July 10. 
the story of the Russian officer who had captured the wounded 


chief Sierakofski and twenty followers without resistance. “ We 
approached the forest,” he says, ‘‘ and were going slowly. A non- 


commissioned officer came up to me and said, ‘ Your nobility, in 
case of attack, must we kill them? ‘Is this Asia,’ cried Siera- 
kofski, * that such orders are demanded aloud ?' I explained to him 
that the soldiers did not consider them as prisoners of war, and that 
they only regarded them as brigands, and that not without reason.” 
His wounds, though they must ultimately have proved fatal, did 
not protect Sierakofski from being hanged at Wilna. The case of 
the “children of Warsaw” at Rubsezewice is one of the most 
appalling in history. A company more than a hundred strong of 
boys and young men was dining in a large room, and had neglected 


to put outposts. Suddenly they were surprised by an overpowering 


They were ordered to 
When 


Russian force. Resistance was hopeless. 
strip off their clothes and- hand them to the soldiers. 


this was done a general massacre commenced, in which the | 


greater number perished or were murdered. In one case, 
that of a boy of fourteen, the soldiers near him had not the 
heart to strike him till they were ordered by one of the officers. 
Then he received a bayonet thrust through the shoulder, but sur- 
vived it, and is, I believe, in a fair way of recovery. I have men- 


tioned one case in which the Russians burned their own wounded | 


as a proof of their demoralization. Naturally they are not more 
gentle to their enemies. 
field of battle, partly because, as in the Crimea, they are commonly 
drunk when they fight. But they often return the next day and 
carry off any wounded they may find to the hospitals. It was on 


one of these occasions, after a skirmish at ‘lyscowce, that, finding | 


themselves pursued, they renewed the tragedy of Chelm, this 
time on their prisoners, and burned them in the barn of Tuszapy. 
I dwell upon these things not, Heaven knows, from any desire to 


accumulate black charges against the Russian nation, but because | 
the causes of the revolt are in anarchy of this kind, as much at 


variance with the laws of war as with those of humanity. The 
nation was discontented because it was badly governed; it is 
fighting now because its only chance of safety is in arms. A 


district where the insurgents are in force is comparatively safe ; the 
Russians are forced to keep in the towns instead of spreading over 
the country, and are held in check by a wholesome fear of reprisals. 


There are in- | 
The 
squire was thrown on the ground, and Kostanda had already | 


It is | 


They give asa rule no quarter on the | 


Once let the last insurgent band be destroyed, and a corporal will 
be the representative of law in every village. No doubt the war is 
maintained at a fearful cost of blood and money, But the Poles 
weigh death in the field against death in prison or in the Russian 
service, and prefer the former; against the cost of buying arms 
and ammunition they set off a partial exemption from plunder 
and an entire freedom from Russian taxation. These reasons 
make me believe that the struggle will be protracted till the last 
possible moment. 
The organization which has achieved such wonders hitherto is, 
I believe, unparalleled in history for completeness and efliciency. 
In two points only, perhaps, has the Secret Government failed. It 
tried to forbid all railway travelling; the prohibition was a 
foolish one, and the Poles, though they have more than 
once broken up isolated parts of the railways, have not been 
able to hinder the constant passage of trains. Secondly, a 
a part of this attempt, they ordered all railway officials to 
resign their places. They did so, but as the Russians retorted with 
a threat of imprisoning all who could not give a satisfactory reason 
for their resignation the strike had to be given up. Bating these 
points, however, the success of the Secret Government has been 
little short of miraculous. It collects its own taxes, and it prevents 
the Russians from receiving a farthing. ‘There is a dramatic 
story, for which I will not vouch, that the Grand Duke himself was 
one day summoned to pay 10,000 roubles (about 1,600/.) as his 
share of the income-tax. He sent an aide-de-camp with the money 
to the house indicated, of course ordering the police to surround it 
secretly. ‘The officer was presented to an old man, who took the 
| bank-notes, left the room to fetch a receipt, and did not return. 
| When the police were at last called in, it appeared that the room 
| was occupied by a governess who gave lessons elsewhere, and the 
landlord disclaimed all knowledge of the old man. It is added 
|} that when the officer made his excuses to the Grand Duke, he 
| found that the receipt had already been forwarded to the palace. 
| That the Russians should be unable to collect in a city like 
Warsaw, where at this moment they have something like a soldier 
| to every three inhabitants, may seem even more wonderful. But 
| they are met everywhere with a dogged refusal. If they distrain, 
in the first place, it collects a crowd, and may cause an ¢meute; in 
| the next place, no one will buy the property thus brought into the 
market. Of course this state of things cannot last for ever ; but 
even Mouravieff was almost bafiled by this spirit in Lithuania, and 
| was reduced to putting up the cattle seized at nomiual prices, such 
| as 3s. for a cow, when the peasants often bought them in for the 
| proprietors. Meanwhile, in Poland Proper the police profess to 
| give no passports until the Russian taxes are paid. One of my 
| friends told me notwithstanding that he should soon see me in 
| England. “ As soon as it is known,” he said, “that I wish to 
leave the country, some official will bring me a receipt for the taxes 
I have never paid, duly drawn out and attested, for the sake of a 
gratuity, and I shall not even have the trouble of applying for 
| it.” 

A second proof of the efficient working of the National Govern- 
| ment is to be found in the postal system it has organized. When 
I started on my visit to the seat of war I procured two passports. 
| The first, from * the Prefect of Warsaw,” simply stated, ** The 

bearer is allowed to visit the army of the Congress,” giving my 
name and quality asa British subject below. ‘The second ran thus: 
_“The Prefeet of———[a provincial city] instructs all the national 
authorities, as well civil as military, that they are to give all 
| possible assistance to the bearer of the present travelling in the 
interest of the national cause. ‘The national stations are 
bound to supply two horses and a britschka. The present advice 
While I remained in Russian Poland I 
ot on 


> 


s 


} 





Is ° “¢ : 
is good for fifteen days.” 


| was so entirely among friends that probably I could have 
without using this document. But when I crossed the frontier I 
came into a part of Galicia where I had no acquaintance, and 
where I believe there were no ordinary means of procuring any- 
| thing better than a peasant’s waggon. Thanks to my passport I 
accomplished a difficult journey in the shortest time possible, 
meeting everywhere with the most cordial reception. And it must 
be remembered that whatever may be said of Russian Poland, the 
power of the National Government in Austrian Poland is purely 
, one of opinion. Only the educated classes are with it, and it cer- 
tainly could not enforce any system of so-called terrorism upon 
these in the face of the Austrian police and with the peasantry 
| hostile. I will just add that as my passports were numbered 947 
and 806 respectively, the business done in this way must be con- 
siderable. In fact, at one large station I was told that the horses 
| were worked to death. 
I have dwelt on these points, the taxation and postal questions, 
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because I think they best exhibit the real strength of the National 
Government. Nothing short of 
would sustain it in these matters. 


universal and absolute success 
But its power in other respects 
It learns the Russian plans almost as soon as 


is very remarkable. 
they are conceived, and gets the earliest information of military op>- 
If it forbids an ¢:nente all is peaceable ; and 
streets of the town desig- 
nated would run with blood. Not long ago the Russian Government 

I streets of Warsaw, the 


rations on either side. 
no one doubts that if it orderel one the 
bought two houses in one of the princi 
Cracow Boulevard, with the intention of demolishing them, as they 


were unsightly anl interferel with artillery practice in time of 


civil disturbance. ‘The National Government forbade any one to 
remove them, anl the work has hal to be done by soldiers, 
It has regulate | 
the dress of ladies and they obey; it has forbidden amusements 


Take, again, the moral aspects of the late 


whom the Warsaw municipality is fined to pay. 


and there are none. 
seizure of notes at the Warsaw Bank. ‘The employés concerned in 
that daring adventure were quiet, respectable men, who had grown 
old in the routine of office, and who would have shuddered some 
years ago at the bare thought that they could ever betray their 
trust. They forfeited pensions and personal safety by the attempt. 
Rely upon it the mental struggle must have been most cruel, but 
they obeyed none the less. The whole was done in broad daylight, 
and no research has discovered the actors in the spoil. 

There is, of course, a dark side to this power of the National 
Government in the material means by which it is sustained, and 
in the interests of the Poles themselves I do not wish to exten- 
uate it. I know of no martyrdom more splendid than that of the 
unarmed crowd shot down before their ruler’s house in February, 
1861; I believe nothing in history surpasses the heroism of the last 
year’s struggle; and I regret all the more that such a cause has ever 
exchanged the cross and the sword for the dagger of the assassin. Of 
course, even this must not be exaggerated. There is no “ terrorism” 
in the common sense to control public opinion, for all classes are 
unanimous. I have talked with some fifty gentlemen at least, and 
have heard only one language, “ We did not begin the insurrection,” 
perhaps, ‘‘ We did not desire it, but it has been forced upon us, and 
we will fight it out.” In fact, where the priests, the women, the 
gentry, the students, and the middle classes generally are all 
equally fervid, it would be strange indeed if the enthusiasm were 
not national. But, as in every society, there are men of exceptional 
infamy who care only to obtain the best price for their services, 


| conduct he would be punished, but he persisted none the less. 


’ b | 
Irom a iK, 


white it is the custom of Polish money-lenders to keep 
no money in hand except the little that comesin casually, the best- 
informed foreigners believed that the murder was a political crime. 
it is needless to show what utter demoralization among people and 
police such practices must lead to. Durin 


md deadin the 


my stay in Warsaw 
a butcher's 


aman was f suburb of Praga with 


knife near him, the murder in this case being probably a 


private one. ‘The police, however, arrested all the butchers of 


the district, twenty-eight in number, and tested them by the 


ludicrous method of finding out whether the action of the heart was 
sensibly increased when they were tol of the clarge against them. 
It so happened that fourteen were desiguated in this way for the 
citadel. 
where 


Conceive any respect for justice existing in a country 
fact, both parties are 
Yet, as 1 have dealt hardly with the Poles in this 
matter, I will mention one instance in which [ think-their conduct 
A Russian settler in Poland 
occupied himself with transmitting reports against his neighbours 


such scenes are possible. In 
desp ‘rate. 


was thoroughly within bounds. 


to Government. Ile received a warning that if he persisted in this 


One 


| day a company of insurgents appeared before his doors, arrested, 


and marched him off, telling him to prepare for death. He was 
marched about for two days in this way, and then sent back with 
a hint that he had better not provoke a third visit. The lesson 


has been sutlicient. After all said, the Russian Government, which 


|has filled Polish society with spies, has no right to complain 


| position of the Government. 


the National Government, while it leaves the soldiers who fight | 
against it to the chance of war, and the judges and ordinary police | 


who condemn or arrest its partizans to the judgment of their 
own consciences, thinks itself entitled to inflict death upon traitors 
and spies. ‘The trials are, of course, secret,—how could they be 
otherwise ?—but it is professe] that all possible care is taken to 
collect evidence on both sides. Still, it stands to reason that this 
In one of its last bulletins the National 
Government clears the memory of a certain Michael Bobrowski, 
whom it hanged last June, and regrets that it has not been able to 
bring his denouncers to justice. About a month ago, an official list 
was published in the Cracow newspapers of ten persons declared to 


system is insufficient. 


be Russian spies, mostly procuresses or low publicans. One of these 
solemnly denied the charge in a spirited public answer some 
days later. In these cases the first publication was, of course, 
meant only as awarning, but in the excited state of public 
opinion it might easily have produced dangerous consequences. 
Colonel Leichte, a Russian victim, liad introduced torture in the 
citadel. ‘The case of the Grand Marshal Domejko at Wilna is 
of European notoriety. As representative of the nobles, he was 
summoned by 
He refused, but under threat of instant deportation to Siberia, 
not only complied, but triel to procure 
regarded 

country aul his or.ler. 


signatures. 
him as guilty of high 

A cas? which happened during my stay 
at Warsaw is curious, because both parties attempted to hush it up ; 
the Poles from a feeling that they had gone too far, the Russians 


of course, treason to his 


weakness. A Polish usurer was 
applied to by the collector of the national taxes. He kept the man 
in conversation while his wife sent the servant for the Russian 
police. By one story, but I think a false one, the collector was 
almost instantly condemned to death. Any how, next morning, 
the usurer, his wife, his servant, and their dog were found 
stabbed, though I believe a guard had been set on the 
house. Both parties now spreal the story that the murder had 
been committed for private purposes by a lodyer in the house. 
Probably the lodger was, in fact, guilty ; but as the money found 
upon him was in packets of cons: , 


from a fear of exposing their 


vutive notes, as if freshly drawn 


/ number an the aristocratic by influence. 


| his reputation into supreme power. 


Mouravieff to sign an address to the Emperor. | 


Poles, | 


if assassins are employed against it. Of the two evils, the former, 
which strikes at the roots of all veracity and self-respect, is surely 
the more loathsome and terrible. 

Where the National Government has been least successful, to my 
mind, is in the conduct of the war. Ido not deny the one broad 
and startling result that the insurrection commenced seven months 
ago hopelessly, and is now able to hold its own against more than 
doubled forces in at least three provinces. But I think there has 
been a want of plan and concert in the military operations, and a 
disposition to fritter away irreparable time in countermarches and 
The first fault is partly in consequence of the com- 
In its first beginnings it was, as I 
have stated, a purely democratic body, When the war had begun, 
the influence of the nobles and gentry, without whose co-operation 
nothing could be done, began to make itself felt, and the nomi- 
nation of Langiewicz as Dictator was really a small coup d’ctut, 
intended to substitute an ari-tocratic nominee for a popular council. 
Unhappily, the move had been made too soon, Langiewicz was 
driven out of the country, and the present executive council is a 
mixed body, in which the democratic element preponderates by 
All active dissension is 


skirmishes. 


suspended in presence of the common danger, but either side 
watches the other a little jealously. In particular, the democrats 
are careful to avert the danger of a second dictatorship, and they 
are even said to have slurred over an important victory by one of 
their best generals, Jezioranski, for fear he should rise upon 
This feeling, of course, main- 
tains the partizan character of the war. Still, I have little doubt 
that a man of first-rate capacity would overcome these jealousies, 
which are common to every free country. The preference for a 
guerilla war as such, has arisen, I believe, partly from a keen 
remembrance of the damage sustained by Langiewicz’s defeat, and 
a disposition not to stake all on a cast, but still more from a wish 
to gain time, in the hopes of European intervention. Till quite 
lately it has been confidently believed throughout Poland that 
; With 
whom the responsibility of having excited these hopes rests after 
history niust determine. I am inclined to think that the sanguine 
temper of the exiles, attaching an undue importance to public 
opinion, has been the chief source of the fatal delusion. 

But if the insurgents have a little thrown away the advantages 


of numbers, local knowledge, and a friendly population, it must be 


France would interpose if the rebellion could hold its own. 


remembered that they have had to contend against unparalleled 
difficulties in the way of obtaining supplies and recruits. What- 


ever may have been the case at first, Austria is now almost as 
hostile as Prussia to the movement, most of the employes are in 
Russian pay, and the soldiers quartered in Galicia—themselves 
Galicians—are bitterly against what they are taught to regard 
as an aristocratic movement. I have heard of their refusing a 
large bribe to let a supply of powder pass. The result is that 
costs the insurgents eight times its price from the 
Latterly they have obtained a certain supply 
officials themselves; but even these 
make, cost forty roubles a piece, or 


a rifle 
manufacturer. 
from the Russian guns, 
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about 6/. 5s. The great want of all is of cartridges. General 
Kruk was unable to follow up his victory at Chrusline for this sole 
reason, and his antagonist, Colonel Mednikoff, is said to have com- 
menced his despatch to General Chruszscheff with the words, “I 
do not know why I am not a prisoner.” Again, the material of 
the troops is very unequal. ‘There are very few foreigners among 
them, three English, a few French and Hungarians, one or two 
Italians, and none from other countries. Poles who have served 
in the French foreign legion, or in the Hungarian war of 1848-49, 
are the back-bone of the army. ‘There is no want of recruits, and 
it is said that the National Government has 40,000 now on its 
lists whom it could call into the field if it had arms for them. Of 
these the gentlemen, who must always, unfortunately, be few, are 
the most reliable. A tradesman or a peasant can go back to his 
home after a defeat with comparative safety, and, perhaps, with no 
great sense of shame. But a gentleman joins the ranks in a hope- 
less cause till death. The moral effect of this in welding the 
classes together has been admirable. 
democrat hitherto,” said a Pole to one of my informants, a 


foreign resident, “but the conduct of our gentlemen has 
converted me. These men know how to die.” Recruits 
from the middle classes are enthusiastic, but are said to 


The hope of the leaders, 
These were at first indiffer- 
But gradu- 


want stamina and steady pluck. 
therefore rests in the peasanty. 
ent and distrustful of opposing the Government. 


ally the war spirit has reached them, and (in Poland Proper) | 


they are taking up arms freely. In Posen they have been ready 
from the first, but wish to begin by fighting their natural enemies, 
the Prussians. It is said that in one district alone, that of Lublin, 
3,000 peasants have lately been enrolled. A romantic story, lately 
circulated in Cracow, of a peasant who had joined the insurgents 
with his wife, his daughter, and his daughter's betrothed. The 
detachment was attacked the moment it crossed the frontier; the 
father, mother, and lover fell in fight, and the daughter, already 
wounded, was only saved by an officer who saw her sex. Generally 
it is these frontier battles which are most fatal to the rebellion. 
The recruit who, perhaps, cannot even handle his gun, is helpless and 
panic-stricken when he finds himself suddenly in presence of an 
overwhelming force. 

During my visit to the disturbed districts I saw one division of 
insurgents first on march and afterwards at halt. It consisted 
of two regiments, 500 and 420 strong respectively, which were 
then going towards the frontier to protect the entry of new companies 
and to collect recruits. 
mounted mostly on rough country horses, and about the same 
number scythemen, who were, of course, exclusively peasants. 
Their baggage and sick, together only occupying about six carts, 
might have satisfied Sir Charles Napier’s love of simplicity. The 
men were comparatively veterans, and looked bronzed and soldier- 
like, marching a little roughly, it is true, but still in good order 
and with fair precision. Dress and arms were as various as the 
owner's fancy and means; thick military cloaks and attempted 
uniforms alternating with shooting coats, common frock coats, 
and the linen shirts of the peasantry; while the rifles were from 
every conceivable factory, and those who had the means showed 
revolvers. I walked about two miles with them, and can testify 
that they stepped out well at the rate of nearly four miles an hour. 
Head-quarters at the halting-place were, of course, in the house 
of the village squire; and the dangerous guests were welcomed 
with a cordiality which could not be mistaken. Our host after- 
wards told me that he had two sons in the service. Before I left 
one of the commanding officers carried me into the drawing-room, 


“T have always been a | 


From a fourth to a third were cavalry, | 


” 


| part of the character.” M. de Mazade mentions the answer given 
by the women of a small town when the Russians summoned them 
to withdraw :—“ Here the wives die by the side of their husbands, 
and the children by the side of their fathers.” Such answers, and 
still more such actions, are the common-places of Polish life at 
present, where the duties of tending the wounded, sheltering the 
proscribed and fugitive, supplying food and clothing to the 
patriotic armies, are carried on fearlessly every day in the very 
shadow of death. Weighing all dispassionately, considering what 
life is in countries where there is no freedom, and where only 
vicious pleasures are tolerated, I can scarcely find it in my heart 
to pity the young who are growing up as it were within a 
charmed circle where only duties and heroism enter. I 
can conceive no more sacred household life than that which 
trains its women to be sisters of mercy, and no better occupa- 
tion for men than a war for a just cause unstained by any 
hope of plunder or of the marshal’s baton. It is not these people I 
pity, it is the future survivors of the noble army of martyrs, it is 
the country and Europe that are losing them. In astruggle like 
| the present it is always the bravest and most pure-hearted who fall 
first. What, in God's name! is to become of Poland if she be paci- 
| fied or even set free next year, with the loss of half her ablest and 
best gentlemen ? What is to become of us and of the cause of order 
| in Europe, if we let the Cossack trample down a civilization based 
like our own, on the spirit of freedom, chivalry, and Christianity? 
Even our last political watch-word of brotherhood in Christ, the 
principle of non-intervention, will sound a little strangely over a 
nation’s grave. 
At this moment the insurrection is, perhaps, stronger than ever. 
| It occupies the country in the provinces of Lublin, Radom, and 
Warsaw, and the Russians only garrison the towns and make 
razzias. In a week's travel through the country I only saw Rus- 
sian troops once, and then ina town. The Russian Government 
|is almost bankrupt, and only maintains a silver circulation in 
| Warsaw by supplying the tradesmen with change to a given 
| amount (10 roubles) every day. In the country notes are issued 
almost at pleasure by the Jews or local companies. ‘The Rus- 
sian army numbers 250,000 men in Poland and the old 
| provinces, and can barely hold its own. The Guards have 
| been sent down from St. Petersburg. It will take several 
|months before the conscripts, whose levy was lately decreed, can 
'be enrolled, disciplined, or marched to the frontier. However 
much, therefore, Prince Gortschakoff may bluster, he must yield 
to anything like a serious threat. If we cannot interfere in the 
interests of justice and mercy, we are, at least, warranted by the 
treaty of Vienna, in which Russia contracted with us to grant “a 
representation and national institutions” to the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw as defined by the treaty of Tilsit. ‘The one thing neces- 
| Sary at present is to stop the effusion of blood instantly. That 
the Poles will never consent to lay down their arms and surrender 


_at discretion is quite certain, but that they will accept an armistice 


| one, 


under European guarantee is undoubted. If they do not, or if, 
having accepted it, they reject reasonable terms, their blood must 
be upon their own heads. But the common belief that they will 
accept no terms short of the limits of 1772 is, I think, a mistaken 
The Central Committee, which conducted the war till the 
Dictatorship of Langiewicz, stated in a letter to the Avlokol that 
they recognized the right of each province to decide the question 
of union for itself. This would probably exclude Volhynia, 
Podolia, Kiew, and the old Polish Ukraine. As regards Lithuania, 
the western part of which is thoroughly Polish, while the eastern 


| portions have been Russianized, there might be greater difficulty, 


where I found a general gathering, and the health of England and 


Queen Victoria was drunk with all the honours. It made me 
sad to think that the men with whom I was then talking, and 
whom I saw in the highest spirits clustered round the dinner-table 
or the piano, were only the forlorn hope of an almost desperate cause. 


One of them was a boy of only fourteen, but I was told a capable | 


soldier. Their discipline was said to be very good, and their 
commanders were devout, God-fearing men, who repressed all 
disorders. The one I saw most of had a medal of the Virgin 
round his neck, and they had sent word to the priest of a 
neighbouring village to deliver the troops an address as they passed 
through. 

In truth, the only consolation any man can draw from this 
deplorable struggle is that its results are ennobling a whole genera- 
tion. I said once to a friend that it was impossible to mix in 
Polish society and not observe the general tone of exaltation that 
pervaded it. “Call it rather resignation,” he replied; “ it was 
exaltation at the beginning ; it has now penetrated and become a 





but surely none insuperable to diplomacy. The aristocratic section 
of the National Government would, I have some ground to believe, 
be accessible to reason, and would probably accept any fair compro- 
mise, such as a division of the territory, or even a customs’ and 
passport union, for the sake of procuring a solid practical inde- 
pendence to Poland Proper. Of course, the Poles desire better 
terms than these ; but the kingdom of Italy is sufficient evidence 
that a nation may be satisfied, or at least quieted, with something 
short of its legitimate aspirations. Besides, the Russians, who are 
weak in Poland Proper, could ce:tainly hold their own frontier 
against such an enemy. Meanwhile, blood is flowing, and it 


| will be difficult for us to wash our hands of it if we neglect a single 


means of legitimate influence that can be used in the victim’s 
behalf. At present, the threat of recalling our ambassador 
would almost certainly be sufficient. Six months hence the 
armies and the fleets of the Western Powers may be insufficient 
to restore the dead to life, and Europe will be poorer by one 


people. 
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THE ATTACK ON CHARLESTON:—PRIDE OF RACE 
IN AMERICA. 

[From oUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 

New York, August 

In the middle of Charleston harbour lies a shapeless heap of 
smouldering ruins, the history of which during the last two years 
and four months foretells that of every attempt upon the life or the 
honour of this Republic.—some success, more or less, at first,—but 
in the end Is this interpretation of the story 
of Fort Sumter a piece of that Yankee boastfulness of which you, 
looking across an ocean, can see so much, but of which I, on the 
other side of the water, and judging by your standard, can see 
among the people of the Free States so little? Consider. Do you 
know of any power, or any two powers in Europe, that could put 
500,000 men upon our soil, who could and would fight as the rebel 
You say, no power would attempt it; the 
Well; but could the whole navy 
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destruction. 


armies have fought ? 
attack would be mainly by sea. 


of any one or any two European Powers drive our commerce 


more effectually from the seas than has been done by three 
rebel privateers, built for tlie so-called ‘ Confederate States” 
in a certain island you wot of? And yet we live in comfort, 
and are getting rich. But our seaports, great and small, 
would be attacked. Indeed? Which of the skilful naval con- 
structors of Europe has yet built a ship that can cross the ocean 
and enter or come near a harbour where two or three Monitors, 
such as knocked that floating iron fort the Atlanta to pieces in 
fifteen minutes, lie at anchor? My boast is mere history, as to 
domestic violence ; for that we have mastered, and are now crush- 
ing, although its proportions were more gigantic than the world 
had seen before; as to foreign enemies, it is inference, of the just- 
ness of which you, perhaps, are the better judges. 

Now, what are the people who have done these great things ?— 
who have, on the one side, set on foot and maintained so long a 
revolt compared with which all others known to history are but as 
squabbles in a corner, and on the other put down—at this time, 
to all intents and purposes put down—that revolt, in spite of 
domestic faction and foreign enmity? They are English people, 
not British subjects, but English men, as purely and absolutely 
English as the people between John o’Groat’s and Land's End. My 
observation of your countrymen leads me to believe that many of 
the readers of a paper of even such high grade as the Spectator 
do not know that when they call a man a Yankee they merely call 
him an Englishman. The American tribes among whom our fore- 
fathers landed could not say Lnglish ; their nearest approach to the 
sound of the word was Yengee, which soon, and with slight modifica- 
tion, beeame Yankees. A Yankee is merely an Englishman born and 
bred in a commonwealth much like that which once existed in Old 
England herself; a country without a monarch, or an established 
church, or a privileged order of any sort, and in which political 
equality, some land, and a medium education are within the reach 
of almost every one—a country, nevertheless, in which every 
existing moral and intellectual force is purely and absolutely 
English. ‘There is no national or municipal law here, no social 
custom, no recognized standard of taste, no principle of action, no 
form of speech, which is not essentially English ; and as to the 
common law of both countries, that is common to them both. 
These possessions, mind you, are not something which we owe to 
you, but which you and we hold in common, deriving them from 
the same source. This, which is so true and so obvious, that 
a statement of it ought to seem, and perhaps does seem, mere 
common-place, you, in judging and in speaking of us, are too apt to 
forget when you should remember them ; while, on the other hand, 
you are apt to remember our lineage only when you should take 
also into consideration circumstances peculiar to our position. You 
come over here and see, or you see through the eyes of a tourist or 
& newspaper reporter, something in society or in politics ‘‘ not at 
all like what we have at home,” and you at once infer that the 
Englishman has undergone some radical change of nature during 
the short time that he has been in this country, the truth being 
that mere accident and circumstance have caused the difference 
which strikes your attention, and that if you were to take a thou- 
sand men atrandom out of Middlesex, and set them down here 
together to live their lives out, they would before five years were 
over—at the end of which time I take it they would be none the 
less Englishmen than they were at the beginning—be doing just 


what the Yankees do; that is, they would be acting out their | 


English nature under the conditions of the Western instead of 
those of the Eastern hemisphere. ‘The variations, too, would 
be in no case radical, but would not reach lower than 
the merest surface matters. This truth no English tourist 
seems to have discovered ; and, indeed, it lies beyond a mere 


tourist's range of observation. But I never yet found a man who, 
born and bred in the mother country, came here to live, and whose 
intelligence and conduct gave him access to respectable (I do not 
say fashionable or highly cultivated) society, who did not find, to 
his surprise sometimes, that he had discovered, or rather imbibed, 
it in about three years. 

It is because of the misjudgment consequent mostly upon the 
misapprehension just referred to, though partly—pardon me—upon 
a certain perversity and intolerance of disposition, which belongs 
to the race, and which has not been entirely bred out here, that 
there has been so sad an alienation of feeling between the people 
of the two countries in their aggregate relations. (As individuals 
that they get along remarkably well together.) 
Pride of race and national pride are strong here beyond their 
strength elsewhere, except, perhaps, in Old England ; and of the 
two I think that the pride of race is the stronger. ‘The Republic is 
great, noble, its government, with all drawbacks, the most beneficent, 
in our opinion, that has ever existed. But what is citizenship of the 
United States ? 
| which may be shared to the full in all its privileges by the most 
ignorant and imbruted peasant in Europe. To be of the race of 

which we are is clearly more a matter of pride, and a matter of 
more importance to us than even this beneficent political condition ; 
because it is our English manhood, and only our English manhood, 
which has made that political condition possible, and which 
| guarantees its preservation. The Irish or the German peasant, 
when he becomes a citizen of the United States, becomes endowed 
| with privileges purely English in their origin, won for themselves 
| by Englishmen and preserved jealously and absolutely from any 
other than English influences. Whatever difference there may be 
between the laws and the customs of the Old England and the 
New has been produced by the law of development. It has been 
worked out from within, not imposed from without ; as one should 
say, “Thus wili Englishmen act in these circumstances.” ‘The 
effect of immigration is absolutely nothing. No trace is left upon 
the laws or customs of any community by the immigrants, however 
numerous. For, contrary to a notion which seems to prevail 
in Europe, and which I have seen recently brought forward in 
regard to the Irish riots in New York, the Irish or German immi- 
grant (with exceptions so rare as to be unnoticeable) never becomes 
assimilated in the first generation, and in the second he is entirely 
absorbed. In the first generation he is a foreigner—a unit of “the 
foreign vote.” He is more clearly and sharply set aside as a foreigner 
here than he would be in any other country ; partly from the fact 
that it is to the interest of the demagogues, and also to his interest, 
as he thinks, that the foreign vote should be kept together as an 
isolated compact body, ready to be thrown into the political seale 
in a lump, but chiefly from the pride of race of which I have just 
spoken. For although in the second generation the Irishman or 
the German disappears, and in his place there stands a Yankee, 
this absorption is not the consequence of intermarriage. Marriage 
between the Irish and German immigrants and natives of this 
country is so rare as not to be taken into account. You would 
naturally suppose that our humbler artizans, shopmen, and farm 
labourers would find wives among the multitudes of young Irish 
and German women who come over here, and that their 
brothers would sometimes marry Yankee girls. As well might 
you expect them to marry with the Percies, the Stanleys, and the 
Courtenays! ‘The Yankee, however humble his coudition, holds 
himself loftily aloof from all such alliance. Such :narriages must 
oceur, of course, but I never heard of one. But with the second 
generation, in which, although the blood is unchanged, by some 
|mysterious influence the peasant foreign look disay pears, and in 
| the Irishman even the bridge of the nose rises and the gums recede 
| beneath the upper lip, the Yaukee of humble position will marry. 
| But to the English immigraut no such exclusion is applied. He is 
| not regarded (except politically) as a foreigner. 

Now, these Yankees are the people of this country; which fact 
‘many of you across the water seem to forget, while your heads are 
filled with the notion that a mixed medley of Irish, Germans, 
| Yankees, and Negroes makes what is oddly enough called the 
“ American nation.” But the immigrants are a mere handful in 
ithe enormous mass, and a handful set apart, as I have told 
‘you. But because it is set apart, therefore it is seen; and 
| because it is considerable in itself, and lies in the way of 
superficial observation, therefore it received much and very undue 
| consideration from travellers here and writers abroad. For the 
| former see almost nothing, and the latter hear almost nothing, of the 

great, all-powerful mass of the people of this country, who are not to 
| be found in cities, on railways, and in hotels, or at political meet- 
‘ings; but who stay at home, mind their business, manage the 


it seems to me 


A mere political condition; a condition, too, 
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affairs of their little townships, and silently control, in the long | 
run, the political action of the nation. I mean those * Northern | 
freeholders,” of which so much that is true and sound, and com- 
paratively so little that is untrue and unsound, was said in the 

Spectator of August 15th. ‘These men are, as was well said in that 

article, “ the true and ultimate governing class of the North;” only 

they are not a class. They are the North, at least seven-tenths of 

it. ‘These men are now struggling between theirindomitable and, 

in my opinion, fully warranted pride of race, and their sense of 

justice. The character of that struggle was in the main correctly | 
represented in the article in question. Let me state what I think | 
are some of its misapprehensions. It is not at all true that “ the | 
American people considered in mass have not yet imbibed any detes- 
tation of slavery for its effect on the negro,” or that ‘tan average 
American hates slavery without the English addendum that slavery is 
a crime.” On the contrary, it was the detestation of slavery asa great 
outrage upon humanity and upon civilization, it was a close and | 
searching conviction of its criminality, among the mass of the | 
people of the Free States, which brought about the present revolu- | 
tion. But—and this truth is one which it seems impossible for a | 
European so to apprehend and remember as to take it into con- | 
sideration when judging this country—outrageous and criminal 

as slavery was, for the outrage and the crime we of the Free States 

were not in any way responsible. We had no more responsibility 

for slavery, no more power over it than the British Government | 
and people. The consciousness that if the Free States attempted to | 
use their power to abolish, or even modify slavery, they would not 

only cause but justify revolt on the part of the Slave States, and | 
the conviction that it was better, better not only for this country, 
but in the end for mankind, that slavery should continue where it | 
was already established, than that this Republic should be 
destroyed, controlled the action of hundreds of thousands of men 
who never thought or spoke of slavery but as an accursed thing. 
Outside of these, of course, there were the trading politicians, 
who, without excepting “ the river gamblers,” are ‘“ the most 
unprincipled class in America,” and who carry the foreign vote in 
their pockets as the others a marked card in their sleeve. Con- 
trary to your supposition, it is mainly, if not purely, a question of 
justice and mercy which the average American has brought himself 
to decide. It is the “frightful oppression” of slavery against 
which he brought himself to protest and—the slaveholders having 
untied his hands by their defiance of the Constitution—finally to 
fight. For, mind you, he cannot see, as you seem to see, that he 
‘refuses to stand in the rank with the black man who is dying fur 
him.” He thinks, as I do, that he is dying, that the power of his 
nation shall not be used to perpetuate the oppression of the black 
man. For that he is willing to fight and to die. And yet you are 
right in saying that “if he could plant the negroes like Indians on 
reserved lands, and leave them to die out quietly, he would do it.” 
Because lere his pride“of race comes in. ‘This pride has nothing to 
do, as you suppose it to have, with the condition, free or slave, 
high or low, of the negro. It is merely the Anglo-Saxon con- 

sciousness of worth, of superiority, which is shown by your | 
countrymen as well as by mine, and has been shown by our 

race from time immemorial. You seem to think that negroes are | 
all poor and ragged. But there are hundreds of negroes in New | 
York who dress more expensively than I do, thousands who could 
buy me over and over. But between them and me there is a solid 
wall, invisible, but as impassable as the gulf between Lazarus and 
Dives. Now that the negro shall not be made a slave we are | 
determined ; but we are no less determined that this wall between 

us shall not be broken down. In the Free States we neither give 

nor accept challenges, and so your proposition to break down the 

barrier by making it cowardly to refuse the challenge of a negro | 
soldier must fall to the ground, and in any other way there is not 
the necessary point of contact for your purpose. We cannot see, | 
as you seem to see, that the negro is “a magnificent man,” whether | 
** dressed like an Oriental,” or in any other way. The fact is that | 
the more expensively he dresses and the more like a white man he 
behaves the more ridiculous he is to us. So would it be with you, 
were the negroes, instead of being rare exotics and, in fact, euri- | 
osities, born on your soil and numbered by the hundred thousand, 
even by the million. You feel about the nezro question as an abstrac- 

tion. Do you think that if you saw in the future any danger of | 
a House of Commons half negro, a House of Peers half negro, and | 
a negro mother for your grandchildren, your English blood would | 
not revolt? I know it would; and even as it would with the 
proudest peer of you all, so does it, and for the same reason, with 


A YANKEE. | 
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LONG VACATION CORRESPONDENCE. 

To THe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.” 
Sir,—How is it that after a week or two of holidays I al- 
ways begin to feel an incompleteness in my very enjoyment, 
unless I can babble of green fields now and then to the Spec- 
tator, or of what else I am thinking about and doing? The 
delight of turning one’s back upon, and getting clean out of 
physical rapport with, the roaring Strand and Wellington 
Street, is one of the most keenly pleasurable sensations which 2 
contributor can feel early in August. In the perfect quict of the 
early autumn evenings one looks over the happy fields and into 
the golden sunsets, and dreams of all peaceful and glorious things 
—of the bad times that are gone, of the good time that is coming— 
of everything in heaven and earth except proofs and printers’ 
devils. ‘These last, and the publisher's box, and the editor’s room, 
lie in a sort of hazy undisturbed background to the picture, adding a 
vague something to its charm from their very remoteness and incon- 
gruity. Perhaps, also, the consciousness that they are all per- 
forming their usual functions in the midst of great Babylon, while 
we are dwelling in a sort of garden of the blest, may not be un- 
pleasant to the unstrung contributorial mind,—just as some so-called 
Christians seem to think that Heaven will be more enjoyable to them 
through the contemplation from thence of that clear majority of the 
human race which they expect to see in companionship with Dives. 
“ On safety’s rock I sits and sees 
The shipwreck of mine enimees,” 
as the jumpers sing, touches a disagreeable but very real side of 
human nature. Notwithstanding all which delights, one finds that 
by September the contributing intellect begins to get restless. Cer- 
tain secretions accumulate which require to be carried out of the 
system through the usual weekly channel. A sense of incomplete- 
ness—of being out of communion with a portion of the human 
race with whom one has a right to sympathize and have intercourse 
—seizes on one. I probably do not know even by sight one in a 
thousand of your readers, but, though strangers in the flesh, I feel 
that there is a very real, invisible, or spiritual relationship be- 
tween us. What a psychological article you might give us on the 
said relationship between anonymous writers and their audiences ! 
Meantime, I hope you will give me my old long vacation run 
under my old nom de plume, for though not a tourist just now in 
the British sense of the word, I am surely a traveller, as being 
away from home. 

My wanderings hitherto might all be comprised in an area 
;of some thirty miles square, including the meeting-point of 
|three counties. There is no very striking scenery in any of 
| them, so far as I have seen; but all of them are full of nooks 
|and corners where one might doze or struggle on through 
life with much comfort and satisfaction, if it had only occurred 
to some of one’s ancestors to conquer, purchase, or otherwise 
annex a good slice of either of them. ‘The people are not my people ; 
their look is different, their ways are different, their speech is differ- 
ent, end yet the dear old county in which 1 was born is scarcely fifty 
miles away to the south-west. But they seem a good sort enough 
of English folk, and have many of the generic quaintnesses which 
mark Britons of all counties. First and foremost they have a griev- 
ance—a harvest grievance to suit the time of year—the question of 
mowing or reaping—which shall it be for the future? This is the 
great topic of conversation at the squire’s table, in the gatherings 
of the farmers on market.day, amongst the labourers as they sit 
round the barrel of harvest beer in the field-corners during their short 
rests. (By the way, they call their half-hour’s rest at four o'clock 
* beever,”’ from “ boire,” to drink, I suppose, but I never heard the 
word elsewhere.) Above all, the controversy interests and excites 
the gleaners, as well it may, for the reasons I hope to give you 


| anon. ‘The storm has been muttering for some time all round, at 


last it has burst. A squire of some note, who only lets from year 
to year, has just given out that such tenants of his as will not for 
the future give up the new-fangled plan of mowing, and reap their 
corn like their fathers before them, must throw up their holdings 
under him. ‘This seems, or shall we say is, a pretty high-handed 
and arbitrary measure. But there are two sides to every ques- 
tion ; so let us hear what the squire has to say for himself. He 
says, first, that there is very little difference in the price to the 
farmer between reaping and mowing ; secondly, that farmers ought 
to have haulm as well as straw, and can’t have haulm if they mow ; 
thirdly, that the sample of reaped corn is always better than that 
of mown, and farmers ought to have good samples ; fourthly, that 
mowing interferes with the gleaners’ rights and is a fraud on the 
poor ; lastly, that mown stubbles won't hold partridges, and that 
he won't have his sport spoilt. 
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The last argument is in one sense unanswerable. 
well expect birds to lie on a willow-pattern plate as a mown 
stubble ; and in this rich corn country, where few beasts are kept, 
and there are no root crops or clover fields to speak of, the birds 
will pack and be as wild as hawks in three weeks or so unless there 
are long stubbles. But I apprehend, Sir, that neither you nor I 
shall let the game plea go for more than it is worth. As to the 
others, the farmers reply; first, that they can mow for about 
8s. 6d. per acre, while reaping costs 11s , and that he may call that 


a small difference, but they don’t ; secondly, that though it is true | 


that they can’t have haulm and straw too if they mow, they know 
their own business, and prefer long straw to short straw and haulm ; 
thirdly, that the sample of mown wheat is only worse because the 
refuse wheat collected in raking is put with the good wheat into 
the rick, and they will for the future keep them separate, if he 
likes ; fourthly, that they must rake after mowing, and the gleaners 
need not come if it is not worth their while. In conclusion, they 
mutter that they pay rent and must make the most they can out of 
their land, and hint that leases are a fairer tenure than mere 


yearly holdings. To which last insinuations the squire replies 


warmly, that if it is to be a mere money business he shall let his | 


farms by auction to the highest bidder ; and, as certain lands which 
have been lately so let have fetched fabulous prices, the soil being 
the cleanest and richest in the kingdom, and fit for market garden- 
ing, this threat acts like the shadow of a kite over a poultry-yard. 
So it is a very pretty quarrel, and seems likely to last till the 
new reaping-machines put an end to it. They will also put an 
end togleaning, and this brings us to the squire’s only strong 
point, for [ think, Sir, you will agree that in his economic 
views he is clearly out of court. But gleaning is a time- 
honoured institution, and, were it only in memory of Ruth, one 
which we cannot part from without regret. In these parts, 
too, it is really a great privilege as well as a recognized institu- 
tion. In many of the villages the gleaning bell tolls every morn- 
ing and evening at seven, and you see printed directions for the 
guidance of gleaners, placarded about the outskirts of the towns. 
Every reasonably diligent family, where there are three or four 
available children, gleans a quarter of wheat or more during 
harvest. A quarter of wheat is eight bushels, enough to keep a 
grown man in bread for a year. No wonder that the poor take 
the squire’s view. And the particular squire who has belled the 
cat down here is just the man to carry them with him. In the 
early days of the present poor-law he used on certain mornings to 
sit in his justice-room and present half-a-crown to every poor 
person of his parishes who liked to come for it. ‘This practice 
he has reason to discontinue, and he has mastered the 
poor-law, and all the blue-books of which it has been the 
parent, so well that he is now the first authority on the 
subject in the neighbourhood. Though he has become an un- 
flinching opponent of out-door relief, he insists on making the 
inmates of the house decently comfortable, and denounces separat- 
Moreover, 


secn 


ing man and wife and selling poor folks’ furniture. 
he makes the matron or schoolmistress take the young children 
out for a good walk every morning, and, in short, rules his neigh- 
bourhood like a thoroughly illogical, arbitrary, kind-hearted Briton 
as he is. One would gladly see some solution of the question by 
which the poor would get some compensation for their gleaning 
rights, but in my present relaxed state of mind I can think of 
non. 

‘There are other notable facts which meet one here, and stagger 
some of one’s beliefs strangely. /’rimd facie one would say that 
an industry by which young girls can earn an independence must 
be a great blessing, and just one of the things we in England most 
want. Well, yesterday [ was in villages where almost every girl 
is making lace all day when she is not gleaning; to-day Iam ina 
village where they stand at the doors and sit on the banks by 
dozens, platting straw, gossiping, and staring at every passer- 
by. At these employments they can earn from six to eight 
shillings weekly from the age of fourteen or fifteen ; and what is 
the consequence? First, that they learn nothing else. There are 
actually schools in every village where nothing is taught but lace- 
making or platting. ‘The spirit of the advice of that official of the 
last century, who replied to the Virginians, * D your souls! 
grow tobacco,” is thoroughly acted up to here. Then few of them 
will go into service, or are fit for it. ‘Their earnings do not in- 
crease with their years, while their gossiping and slatternly habits 
do. Their work soon becomes merely mechanical, little better than 
pure idleness, and this idleness breeds immorality of all kinds. 
They congregate in the towns which are the centres of their pecu- 
liar industry. In one neighbouring town, said to be a nursery for 





the Haymarket, there are something like ten women to one man. | ing Associate of the Academy is that “the visitor is so far an 


You might as | 





On the whole, it is a sad business, and in these districts they 
are but a draggle-tailed hopeless-looking female population. How 
is it all to be mended ? 

The men ought to be, and I suppose are, demoralized also through 
their women ; but this is not apparent—at least, they can work 2s 
hard as their countrymen elsewhere. They have been constantly 
out soon after four in the morning during the last month, and 
for a trifle more beer will work on long after dark, and rather like 
it than otherwise. The longer one lives the more one wonders at 
and appreciates the indomitable working power of the English 
peasant. No fear of our going much down hill, so far as national 
well-doing depends on his labour. I am glad to say that his 
wages are on the rise too. The honest bailiff with whom I am 
lodging just now groans daily over the guinea a week and beer, 
which is the lowest figure at which he can get his men for harvest 
work. In former years he has never averaged above eighteen 
shillings, and considers himself and his employer as defrauded 
of the balance; I need scarcely say that he does not get much 
sympathy from me upon the sore point. No such wheat har- 
vest has been known within the memory of man in these parts, 
but the wheat which is still uncarried owing to scarcity of labour 
is beginning to grow under the warm showers of the last few days. 
On the whole, the agricultural look-out was never more cheery in 
the southern midland counties. Vacuvs Viator. 





MAGNETIC STORMS. 
To THe Eprror or THE “ Spectator.” 
St. Mary's Church, September 7, 1863. 
Srr,—Permit me to direct the attention of the reviewer of Mr. St. 
John’s ‘Sport in Morayshire” to Humboldt’s “* Cosmos,” Vol. 1., 
pp. 194-195, Bohn’s edition. It is there shown that the question 


| whether magnetic storms are or are not accompanied by noise is a 
| very old one, and that the scientific evidence is decidedly against 





G. E. D. 


the noise. 


Fine Arts, 
a 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS ON THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

[Seconp Norice.] 

Tur play of ‘“* Hamlet,” omitting the part of the Dane, is not a 
greater absurdity than a school where the scholars have no master. 
Yet this virtually exists at the Royal Academy. And the duties 
which properly and primarily belong to such an institution are 
supposed by its members to have been satisfactorily discharged by 
a simple invitation to students to come to its school-rooms and 
there to teach themselves. 
ing in point of fact. You give your students models to copy 
from, and they occasionally ask questions of the visitor, but 
the visitor is not occupied in absolute teaching during his 
sitting there.” Thus says Sir E. Landseer, and denies that 
any good would come from the substitution of a permanent 
professor, who should make it his business to do what at pre 
present is systematically neglected. 
for each of the Academicians to take his turn, one month at a time, 
to act as a visitor in the Life and Painting Schools. By such a 
system, it is argued, the students have the alvantage of different 
minds, and thus, instead of being directed into the narrow channel 
of a single artist's ideas, are led to take what is best from the mind 
of each visitor, so as to combine their various merits in a large, con- 





“There is no such thing as teach- 


The system hitherto pursued is 


sistent, and original method. ‘These are fine words and convey a doc- 
trine which sounds well and sagaciously. And every one will admit 
that it is worth an effort to preserve originality and keep clear of man- 
nerism. But practically what happens? It is to be feared that the 
doctrine js far too comfortable a one for the preachers, and that 
what they thus speciously defend is maintained more on account of 
the little expense, either of trouble or money, which it entails on the 
Academy, than for the real advantage it confers on the students. 
The defenders of the system, such as it is, have not really carried 
it out. “There is, in fact, no teaching ;” the visitor sits by, like 
Jupiter, enveloped in a cloud of diguity, and though condescending 
to speak when petitioned to solve a difficulty, he has, of course, all 
the advantage which arises from the reluctance of the students to 
approach his awful presence. If there be any doubt whether the 
nodus be vindice dignus, we may be sure who gets the benefit of it. 
Under such a system, it is pertinently observed by the Commis- 
sioners, it would hardly be necessary to have visitors at all; 
you would only require a sort of curator to see that order was 
kept in the rooms. And the only reply that occurs to an optimiz- 
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advantage, that he becomes in a measure intimate with the stu- 
dents, and gives a tone to them, or should do so, which a curator 
would not.” I apprehend that the public will be a little surprised 
to find that the only things taught at the Royal Academy of Fine 
Aris are behaviour and general deportment ; but yet, like a good- 
natured public as it is, it would not quarrel with the theoretical 
incompleteness of the system if the fruits borne by it proved its 
practical utility. Teople in general, however, are not quite 
satisfied that this end is secured. They know enough of 
the works of foreign schools to perceive that in the quality 
most easily taught, viz., drawing, the English school is very 
inferior, and they have read, or heard in various quarters, 
how widely different the system pursued in foreign schools 
is from that to which the English Academy so pertinaciously 
clings, and, therefore, find less difliculty in accounting for 
the difference in result than the aforesaid optimist, who, pressed 
by this consideration, took refuge in the reply, ‘I am not 
acquainted with the foreign schools.” ‘1 do not think,” he adds, 
* the drawing is very good in our school, certainly,” * but,” in the 
same breath, “the education here (/. e., at the Academy) appears 
to me to give every advantage to the student. Iam not couver- 
sant with foreign art education at all.” But the system of foreign 
art education is no secret, and may be learnt from some of our 
own artists who, repelled from the barren pastures of ‘Trafalgar 
Square, have sought more nourishing food in the schools and 
ateliers of Paris or Munich, and, be it added, have shown by the 
mastery they have attained ia the use of their pencils that the in- 
feriority of the English school flows not from any natural inaptitude 
of the English scholar, but from the faulty system pursued by his 
master. Space is wanting to describe here the foreign system. It may 
be found detailed at length in the evidence appended to the report, 


especially in that given by Mr. E. Armitage. Sutlice it now to say , 
that it applies itself confessedly to teach. Loss of individuality | 


has not there been such a bugbear as to frighten men away from 


the sustained and connected precepts of a master mind; nor | 


because the assumed * originality ” of some moderate intellects runs 
the risk of a temporary absorption in the acquired ideas of the pre- 
ceptor, has it been thought necessary to purchase exemption from 
mannerism at the price of a miserable ignorance of the elementary 
language of art. Accordingly, the Commissioners advise that 


instead of the present superintendence by the keeper in} 


the Antique School, and by visitors alone in the Life and Painting 
Schools, * there should be a general director of the schools, with 
a salary large enough to secure the services of a first-rate teacher,” 


and that under him “there should be competent anl well-paid 


instructors at the head of the different departments.” And they 
think that, “whatever advantages have hitherto attended the 
system of visitors may be still secured by the appointment of a 


sub-committee of the Council, which should visit the schools from | 


time to time, and make any suggestions they might consider 
requisite.” 

This is the principal improvement recommended with regard to 
the teaching of the Academy, and by its importance has claimed 
so much space as to leave no room for a complete notice of certain 


minor details of less importance. I protest, however, against sub- | 


jecting the Academy to the necessity of accepting a certificate of 
the South Kensington School of Art as a sufficient qualification for 
admission into t!ie schools of the Academy. The Academy should 
be quite free in this respect. One other point may be particu- 
lavized, viz., the recommendation “ that chemistry, as applicable 
to art, should be taught, and that there should be a chemist and a 
laboratory attached to the Academy, colours and vehicles for paint- 
ing being submitted to practical tests . . . and that the results 
should be carefully registered, made generally accessible, and pub- 
lished in the annual report of the proceedings of the Academy.” ‘The 
science of chemistry, thus pursued, has to do only with the 
mechanism of painting, and its introduction into the curriculum 
docs not lead the Academy beyond its generally recognized pro- 
vince,—the teaching, namely, of the language of art. ‘The Com- 
missioners have not adopted the suggestion that the Academy 


should be a species of university, where everything which tends to 


‘make men better artists ought to be taught. However true the 
thought which inspired that suggestion, its adoption is hardly pos- 
sible in practice. All natural science, history, poetry, every variety 
of knowledge which enlarges the sphere of his understauding and 
warms his imagination, is a direct aid to the artist in his profession. 
In his constant office of selection and combination of natural ele- 
ments it is essential for him to possess so much scientific knowledge 
as shall save him from joining things which nature never combines, 
and from disjoining things which nature in a healthy condition 
never separates. It is important, for instance, if his object be to 


present a form of perfect human beauty, that he should not, as the 
sculptor of the Venus de Medici is accused of having done, make 
the head idiotic; or, in painting the portrait of a good-natured 
gentleman, repeat the fault attributed to Sir T. Lawrence in a 
portrait of George IV. of placing the ear in such a position as 
indicates the head to be that of a deliberate murderer. But can 
the Academy, to save an artist from such errors in expression, 
therefore undertake to teach the science of phrenology ? I conceive 
that no more can be expected of such a body, than lectures which 
shall insist on the necessity and suggest the mcde of attaining such 
ingredients of the artist’s education as are derived from some know- 
ledge of the sciences of botany, geology, optics, mechanics, physio- 
logy, and the like. 

But greater space in the building of the Academy is absolutely 

needed before the schools can be efficiently organized. Of course, 
they ought to be open throughout the year, except some time for 
vacation ; but at present they are closed during the exhibition, the 
very period of the year when their opening would be of the greatest 
importance and value, and this solely on account of the want of 
space. From the same cause spring many of the worst grievances 
of the exhibition ; and though neither Mr. Millais nor Mr. Frith 
are likely to find many to subscribe to their opinions when they 
say, the former, that ‘* the hanging of the pictures is universally 
satisfactory, and that there is no cause of complaint on 
that head;” the second, that ‘this year particularly the 
space has been fairly distributed” (Mr. Frith was him- 
self on the hanging committee), yet there can be no ques- 
tion that’when more pictures are rejected than are admitted, 
and some of the admitted ones are hung either too high or too 
low to be fairly seen, a large proportion of the hardship inflicted 
must be ascribed to the want of space. This want the Commis- 
sioners (after recommending that the Associates should no longer 
share with the Academicians the absolute right of admission for a 
specified number of works, and that the Academicians should in 
future be restricted to four) think ought to be supplied at the pub- 
lic expense, and suggest that the best arrangement for this pur- 
pose would be to surrender to the Academy on such conditions as 
to the improvement of the facade or otherwise as Government 
might determine, the whole of the present building in Trafalgar 
Square, the national collection being transferred to a new building 
to be erected on the site of Burlington House. ‘This would be an 
equitable arrangement. The Academy could no longer grumble at 
the worthlessness of the ‘* lodgings” allowed them by the public 
(albeit refusing 40,0001. to be bought out), and the public would 
secure the right, which they would not otherwise possess, of inter- 
fering in the affairs of the Academy. ‘The immense fund of 
140,0001. formed by accumulations of 5,000/. to 6,000. a year, 
accumulations which the Academy always defended as being 
necessary for the building they might some day be called on to 
provide for themselves, would be set free, and the income of it, to- 
gether with the proceeds of the exhibition, amounting in all to 
| 13,0007. andupwards, become applicable to the efficient organization 
and maintenance of the schools and of the other objects immediately 
connected with the interests of art. 
; On the whole, the report, though conceived in a spirit friendly 
to the Academy, is firm in its recommendations; and though, 
| perhaps, rather fanciful on some points, and too much occupied 
| with detail, contains advice which, if adopted, will convert the 
| Academy from its present anomalous condition into a publie body 
which will command the respect and confidence of the nation, with 
a constitution especially adapted to promote the study and the 
taste for the fine arts. Vv 


BOOKS. 
timmnillbionin 

CHILDE LIVINGSTONE’S PILGRIMAGE.* 

| Tuis is an amusing book, of a Byronic cast, manufactured out 
of the meagrest possible materials, aud rendered readable pardy 
by some little humour in the author which often makes us laugh 
with him, more by the heroic magnificence which much oftencr 
jmakes us laugh a¢ him. Tie laughs at him are the heartier of 
the two, as well as the more frequent; but the hero who has con- 
desceuded to write this grand account of his very unsuccessful 
| and not very earnest pilgrimage to the Cunfederate camp has, 
with his inordinate vanity, sufficient sense and self-command to 
give us confidence in the impartiality of his narrative, so far as 
he himself saw and heard what he records, and sufficient literary 
tact to make an exceedingly small modicum of fact goa good way 
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| * Border ard Bstitie. By the author of “ Guy Livingstone.” Loudon : Tinsley 
Brothers. 
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towards thickening the abstract beauties of his lervic style 
ie gifted 
that he 
it was who took the chivalrous resolution to devote his noble 
s to the Confederate cause, iu spite of the many 


sould be impossible to forget for a moment that it is t 
It would Le ; g 
author of * Guy Livingstone” who writes these pages ; 


ejuestrian power 
fascinations of which that great spirit is the centre 
in times of peice. Border and Pastille 
latter ter.n being chosen—becaus2 it begins with a B—to deno- 
within which it 


masculine 
3. 2.2 . : 
records his fate, tne 


minate the very comfortable State prison 


was this pilgrim’s lot to be immured for about two months, 
when his attempt to cross the border into the Confederate | 


States without a pass had failed. The author is very much hurt 
at the suggestion that if he had been more anxious to succeed 
he might have succeeded. But his own book cout illest 
evidence that his determination to enter the Confederate States en 
with his chesen horse and saddle-bags, was the cause 


, 
Iho] 
Ai ihoa 


uins the f 


grande tenue, 
of his failure. 
and procure his horse as he best could when he got there, it is evi- 
dent there would ! But this would 
been an entrance worthy of this hero. He was determined” 
1, and 


11d been content to go on foot, lightly equipped, 


ave been no sort of difficulty. 
not have 
to enter on his career as a knight with a favourite stee 
General Lee lost his distinguished services in consequence. The 
lisappointed rea ler finds that the Childe’s favourite horse, Falcon, 
by a West Virginian boor, and he himself made pri- 


after which he spent two 


was shot by ir, 
soner by that very homely antagonist, 
months, not unprofitably we think, in meditating in confinement 
on the fool’s errand of interference in a war from which all loyal 
subjects of the Queen were enjoined by her order to hold aloof, 
in which he h That is the 
ignominious epitome of the book, which many magnilicent chapters 
unt for and bewail. 


vl been abruptly stopped short. 


are written to acc 


It would be impossible in any short compass to give an 
adequate idea of the greatness of our hero’s style. To those 


who have read “Guy Livingstone,” and know how a mighty 
rider and woman-fascinator comports himself, it will be easy to 
e ‘viority of diction. “ By my faith” is a 
exclamation; and “sooth to say” has a mellow 





conjecture i 
very favourite 
antiquarian effect, which almost makes us look, but in vain, for 
“ grammercy ’ Three months’ rain is very finely 
turned —‘ the three months’ reign of Jupiter Pluvius.” Tasting 
That the author is not 1 


y SU} 


in his pages. 


is delicately called “ savouring.” 
past thiriy-five is expressed classically by saying that he has 
“hardly entered on his eighth lustre.” 
ladies are described with fine Johnsonian effect as their “ pedal 
perfections,” aud the pilgrim complains that they were too often 


e 
il 


nuch 





The ankles of young 


draped even from iis admiring eyes. Not that the young ladies of 
Baltimore—or of any place—fought shy of him,—they evidently 
worshipped him as much as he would permit. He teils us how 
he clasped the * willowy waist” of one young lady for the 


waltz; of the “irridescent eyes, the sweet indolent morbidezza” 
of the Baltimore typ? of beauty; and, in language even more | 
rich and full of majestic connoisseurship than usual, he gives 
us his one glimpse of a lady of “supreme perfection.” 

“T write these words, as roverently as if I were drawing the portrait of 
the fair Austrian Empress, or any other crowned beauty: indeed, I | 
always looked on that face, simply as a wonderful picture, and so I 
remember it now. I have never seen a countenance more faultlessly | 
lovely, The pose of ‘he small head, and the sweep of the neck, resembled 
the miniatures of Gislia Grisi in her youth, but the lines were more | 
delicately drawn, and the contour more refined ; the broad open fore- | 
head, the brows firmly arched, without an approach to heaviness, the | 
thin chiselle! nostril aud perfect mouth, cast in the softest feminine | 
mould, reminded you of the first Napoleon. Quick mobility of expression | 

} : , : 7 - 

would have been inharmonious there: yet with all its purity of outline, | 








the face was not severe or coldly statuesque,—only superbly serene, not | 
lightly to be ruffled by any sudden revulsion of feeling ; a face, of which 
you never realized the perfect glory, till a pink-coral tint flushed faintly 
through clear pale cheeks; while the lift of long trailing lashes revealed 
the magnificent eyes, lightening slowly up, to the fall of their stormy 
splendour. It chanced that the lady was a vehement Unionist, and 
‘rose,’ very freely, on the subject of the war; sincere ia her honest 
patriotism, I doubt if she ever guessed at the rea! object of her opponent, 
in the arguments which not unfrequently arose. If there be any 
indiscretion in this pen-and-ink sketch from nature, I should bitterly 
regret the involuntary error, though its subject, to the world in general, 
remains nameless as Lenore.” 


There is something very touching in the generous humility of 
the last sentence. Afier conferring immortality by such a por- 
traiture from such a pen, to apologize for conferring it, is a grace | 
of feeling which only true chivalry would conceive. 

But it is not only in eloquent subtlety of compliment that the | 
graces of this heroic mind are shown. In menace they take 
the deadly colour of a nature subject alas! to stormy and violent 
passions. Fortunately it is only a Federal Judge-Advocate | 
(Major Turner by name) who has been the object of the following | 


| volunteer on the border, south of the Potomac. 


}a fair slope of shoulder ; 


dark threat, yet his reason itself may probably have given way 
beneath its gloomy shadow :—** During the latter days of my 
imprisonment, l indulged more than once in a day-dream, not the 
less pleasant because it is wildly improbable. Should the changes 
and chauces of this mortal life ever bring me face to face with 
that jovial judge on any neutral ground, by my faith and honour 
1 will say in his ear five short words not hard to understand.” 
Such a message, indeed, he tells us that he sent Major Turner 
when his prison-door opened to let him free, but as he was pro- 
bably aware that his friends in Washington were far too anxious 
for his liberty to deliver any such message then, he has wisely 
taken the precaution to print it again in this impressive work. 
If Major Turner only reflects that it comes from the author 
of ‘ Guy Livingstone,’"—nay, from the very man who could 
‘vend a broad linen band fastened tightly round my upper arm, 

g the Diceps,” he will surely repent not having used all 
his influence to keep him in prison for life. How could one live 
in peace and reflect that such a sword was suspended for ever 


by bending 


over one’s head? 

But it is as a connoisseur in horseflesh and as a master of lorse- 
mauship that the author shines most. The book before us has 
certainly more information of a technical and picturesque kind on 
this subject than on any others, “ Border” and * Bastille” included. 
He sacrificed his object entirely to the determination to take with 
hima specimen of horseflesh, boois,and saddle-bags that would not 
disgrace the hero of that wild and horsy tale “ Guy Livingstone.” 
The chosen companion of his pilgrimage was bought in Baltimore, 
and called Falcon, and shot, as we have said, by a West Virginian 
But the animal 
is described with as much care as if he had been doomed to carry 


! . . 
| his heroic master through a dozen Balaklava charges, and to 
‘bear despatches on the field of battle that turned the fate of 


empires :— 
“T liked the animal better than anything I had seen, so far. He was a 
dark-brown gelding, about 15°3, with strong square hind-quarters, and 
without much knee-action; but springy 
enough in his slow paces; his turn of speed was not remarkable, but he 
could last for ever, and, if the ground were not too heavy, would gallop 
on easily for miles with a long, steady stride; like most Maryland-bred 
horses, he hxd wonderfully clean flat legs; after the hardest day's work 
I never saw a puff on them ; he was not sulky or savage, but he hada 
temper and will of his own ; both of these, however, yielded, after a sharp 
wrangle or two, to the combined influence of coaxing and a pair of sharp 
English rowels; in the latter days of our acquaintance we never had a 
difference of opinion.” 


Such was the historic quadruped which actually bore the 


| author of these pages two or three times almost up to the border 


of Virginia, and once positively beyond it, often enduring the 
hardship of being “fetlock deep” in snow, once being shut up 
in a railway-box, with insufficient fodder, for forty-eight hours, 
and finally perishing from the bullet of a hostile picket. But 
there were so many false starts before our hero crossed the 
Potomac at all on this noble steed that the “sharp English 
rowels” had made fair trial of his mettle. Ience an appreciating 


| world will probably judge Falcon by the sublime “it might have 


been,” rather than by the prosaic “ if was." Again, the historic 
character of the hero’s feelings before he got actually across the 
troublesome river almost makes up for the absence of actual ad- 
venture. ‘They are described with simple majesty :— 

* What especially exasperated me was, the incessaut and continuous 
neighbourhood of the Potomac ; if you left it fora few minutes you were 
certain to come upon it again, before the eye had time to forget the ever- 
lasting foam-splashed ochre of the sul’en current; at each fresh point it 
met you undiminished in volume, unabated in turbulency. Long before 
this, I had begun to look at the river in the light of a personal enemy. 


| I think that Xerxes in the matter of the Hydaspes did wisely and well. 


With his resources of men and money, I would fain do so and more 
likewise to that same Potomac—subdividing its waters, till the pet 
spaniel of ‘my Mary Jane’ should ford them without wetting the silky 
fringes of her trailing ears.” 

We must take one specimen from the “ Bastille” portion of 
this book. The magnificently gloomy images which this word 
summons up are a little inconsistent with the tolerably cheerful 
room,—well supplied with literature, as the hero admits—for he 
is never uncandid—and open to the visits of friends, in which 
he passed some eight weeks of his life. Yet he darkly hints that 
they have undermined his constitution for ever, though he was 
not without recreations suitable to a hero and fascinator of 
women :— 

“ Till I got too sulky and savage to seek unnecessary intercourse 
with any one, I found occasional amusement in ‘ chaffing ’ the sentinels. 
The orders against conversation with these were not rigidly enforced, 
Finding that they rose very freely to the bait of a strained ironical 
politeness, I used to beg them to tell off by sections the victims of their 
red right hands—chickens and ducks not being counted—also, I was 
fain to learn how many rebel standards and pieces of cannon each man 
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If they took no credit for any such feats, 


had captured and retained ? 
o the 


I would by no means believe them, imputing the denial solely t 
modesty inseparable from true courage.” 

“ Through the bars of a second-story window that fronted each turn 
of my tramp I saw—this. A slight figure in the freshest summer 
toilette of cool pink muslin; close braids of dark hair shading clear 


pale cheeks ; eyes that were made to sparkle, though the look in them | 


then was very sad, and the languid bowing down of the small head told 
of something worse than weariness. 
framed in such rude setting; but almost as startling, at first, as the 
apparition of the fair witch in the forest to Christabelle. Slightly in 
the background stood a mature dame—the mother, evidently. No need 
to ask what their crime had been; aid and abetment of the South 


suggested itself before you detected the ensign of her faith that the | 


demoiselle still wore undauntedly—a pearl so/itaire, fashioned as a 
Single Star. I may not deny that my gloomy ‘constitutional’ seemed, 
thenceforward, a shade or two less dreary ; but, though community of 
suffering does much abridge ceremony, it was some days before I inter- 


changed with the fair captives any sign beyond the mechanical lifting of | 


my cap when I entered and left their presence, duly acknowledged from 
above. 
window ; a low significant cough made me look up; I saw the flash of a 
gold bracelet and the wave of a white hand; and there fell at my feet a 
fragrant pearly rosebud nestling in fresh green leaves. My thanks were, 
perforce, confined toa gesture and a dozen hurried words; but I would 
the prison-beauty could believe that fair Jane Beaufort’s rose was not 
more prized than hers, though the first was a love-token granted to a 


king, the last only a graceful gift toan unlucky stranger. I suppose that | 


most men whose past is not utterly barren of romance are weak enough 
to keep some withered flowers till they have lived memory down, and I 
pretend not to be wiser than my fellows. Other fragrant messengers 
followed in their season; but, if ever I ‘win hame to mine ain countrie,’ 
I make mine avow to enshrine that first rosebud in my reliquaire, with 
all honour and solemnity, there to abide till one of us shall be dust.” 

In fact, it is evident that the women went down at a glance 
before the author of ‘*Guy Livingstone,’ whether fair or 
grim. We are even told of a chambermaid at Washington, 
* deep-voiced, gaunt, and wan,” from whom he fled because 
she looked upon him with sofiening glances. ‘On that 


fourth moruing the mood of Sycorax seemed to change; there | 


was a ghastly gaiety in her manner, and on her rigid lips a 
Homeric smile more terrible than a frown. Then I pondered 
within myself, * If her hate be heavy to bear, what—what would 
her love be?’ The unutterable horror of the idea gave me courage 
that I might otherwise have lacked to confess my intention of 
absconding. But I avow the liberality of the parting largesse 
is to be xttributed to the meanest motive of personal fear.” 
Unhappy hero! his fascinations draw all women alike towards 
his great manly nature, and his too penetrating eye clearly sees 
all his conquests. ‘The whole picture of his Baltimore life and of 
his manifold fascinations repeatedly suggests a graphic picture 
in one of Mr. Clough ’s poems :-- 
“ Airlie descended the last, effulgent as god of Olympus, 
Blue, half-doubtfully blue, was the coat that had white silk facings, 
Waistcoat blue, coral-buttoned, the white tie finely adjusted, 
Coral moreover the studs on a shirt as of crochet of women ; 
When the fourwheel for ten minutes already had stood at the gateway, 
He, like a god, came leaving his ample Olympian chamber,” 

Tie personal character of this book is almost its only interest. 
With regard to Maryland and Federal matters, the writer, Con- 
federate as he is, is obviously fair and candid. But, having only 


travelled in Maryland, he has nothing to tell us except to con- | 


firm the general impression which all the events of this war 


Truly, a pretty picture, though | 


One evening, I chanced to be loitering almost under their | 


the purpose of abating a fine imposed on a poor man shows the 
| generally high estimate of his character ; but his offence was not 
considered a slight one by the King, for he was fined heavily and 
| dismissed from his offices. His abilities, however, were so 
great that, after ten years, he received other appointments; 
and he returned to the Bench in 1361 as Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas. The legal antiquaries have always valued his 
| writings ; and they will, no doubt, be delighted to meet with a 
series of his decisions in the preseut volume. Our editor says of 
him, “ His judgments and remarks are, as might be expected, 
calm and dignified, and contrast in that respect with those of 
| Burnetoun (or Brumpton, as the reporters always call him), one 
of the Justices in the Cornish Iter, who several times adds force 
to his remarks by the phrase, ‘ By God.’” One of these obnoxious 
remarks (though without the oath) occurs in the course of a case 
against Thomas le Arcedekene for beating a gentleman and 
| carrying off his ward ; for Brumpton “ thought worse (he said) of 
a buffet given to a knight or noble, than of a wound to one of the 
rabble” (p. 109). This was not in accordance with the spirit 
| of most of the judges; they seem generally to have done their 
| best to raise the position of the “ vilein.’ Brumpton himself 
was not always on the tyrannical side. Thus, when one Ismeyn 
| complains that her three oxen and two heifers and other chattels 
have been taken, and it is answered that she is a “neyfe” (or 
bondwoman), Brumpton supports her. We will quote some of Mr. 
| Horwood’s translation, recommending the reader, however, to turn 
| to the original Norman-French at p. 165. Ismeyn, it appears, had 
married a freeman, and lived with him for thirty years; and, after 
| his death, she returned to her native place, and was claimed by the 
| lady of the manor. One of the counsel for the lady states 


what is “the custom of Cornwall,” and concludes :—* Sir,—We 
| understand this, that when a neyfe is married to a freeman, she, 
aiter the death of her husband, returns to her former condition.” 
Brumpton: “ That is false.” Hervy: “ Worse than false, it is 
;a heresy.” Another counsel proceeds: “ Servitade is in the 
blood, and although her body was transferred into auother man’s 
| fee, yet she always remained a neyfe, kc.” Brumpton : “TI recollect 
} a case ofa writ of neyfe, where he who was claimed as a vilein said 
| he was free, and it was found by the inquest that his father was 
| born in Kent,” and without further inquiry he was declared free, 
|“ because there is no vilenage in Kent.” ‘The case is referred to @ 
| jury, unfortunately not a Kentish one; the verdict is not given, 
but we fear that it went hard against Ismeyn the “ neyfe,” even 
according to “the custom of Cornwall.” Mr. Horwood, in his 
preface (p. xxxii.) alludes to a different version of this story, 
which makes Hervy disagree with his brother justice, and he 
points to p. 200 to show that the system of villeinage was still in 
full force, for there “ aman makes himself a vilein by acknow- 
ledgment in court,” and Brumpton says to the claimant, “Take 
him by the neck as your vilein, him and his issue for ever.’” 
Edward was a true soldier of the Cross, and his chancellor 
and many of his judges (including Hengham) were Churchmen ; 
and they never denied what they considered the rights and dues 
of the clergy. Accordingly, when John de Thornton’s horse 
threw a rough rider(p. 528), the only question raised was how 

















bring out,—that the Federal rule in disaffected States, if a 'the man had died ; and, as soon as it was proved to have been 
little corrupt and not very chivalric, is entirely free from | by a kick from the animal, Thornton was fined for having re- 
the cruelty which is so frequently charged upon it. Our great | tained it in his possession, and his hors: was declared to be a 
hero, whose potential service on General Lee's staff was prevented Deodand, or a thing devoted to God by becoming an instrument of 
by his obstinate desire to make a great equestrian display, would | death. Again, when the claim of sanctuary was refused to a thief 
scarcely admit this in words. But it is to be gathered, neverthe- | (Pp. 541), it was only on the ground of the church’s not having been 
less, from his book. consecrated by the bishop. Yet, for all this, ecclesiastical preten- 


- ann ae ; sions had now met with an earnest opponent. Blackstone, in his 
YEAR-BOOKS OF THE REIGN OF KING EDWARD L* long encomium on Edward, especially notes that “his reiterated 
In these Year-Books for 1302-3 (the earliest consecutive law 


F : : statutes of mortmain” checked the over-growth of the chapter 
reports hitherto published) we find the judges zealously repre- | estates, and thus “closed the great gulph in which all the 


senting their master—our English Justinian, more vulgarly called | Janded property of the kingdom was in danger of being swal- 
Edward Longshanks. They knew, some of them by bitter expe- | Jowed up.” An unsuccessful attempt by an anonymous abbot to 
rience, that he was not a man to be trifled with; that his statutes | evade the statutes is recorded here (p. 535). Criminal justice 
for the security of life and property were expected to be practi- | was often impeded by the Church dignitaries, sometimes it was 
cally applied ; and later authorities agree that their decisions did | anticipated by them. The Prior of Boddon is summoned (p. 501) 
honour to them. It had not always been so. At an earlier! for catching and hanging a thief who had stolen a horse beyond 





period of Edward's reign many complaints had reached him; he 
had made searching inquiries, and astounded the Bench by his 


severity. One of his chief justices had to disgorge enormous | 
sums, to the amount (they say) of nearly a million of modern | 


money. Among those who suffered was Sir Ralph de Hengham. 
He had altered an entry ina roll. The tradition that it was only for 





the limits of the monastic franchise, whereas the prior had only 
the privileges of “infangthef.” But more continually trouble- 
some were the “claims of clergy; they were set up not only 
by the children of Mother Church, but also by her most distant 
connections. ‘There was still a great dread of the lay tribunals, 
and we cannot deny that this dread was now and then confirmed 
by their decisions. For exaraple, one Robert is indicted for 





* Fear-Be ks ef the Reign of King Edward I. E/ited and Translated by Alfred J. | 
Horwood, of the Middle Temple, Buarrister-at Law. Published by the authority | harbouring John Swynk, a felon; he pleads that the man had 


of tLe Lords Commissioners of her Majesty's Treasury, under the direction of the . . . . 
Master of the Rolls. London: Longman, Green, and Co. 1823, | never been convicted, but only arraigned on his own confession, 
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and that, as “ many a man through his friends purchases a pardon, 


Now Jolin Swynk had actually procured a charter of pardon, yet 
Robert was fined for harbouring him. The transcriber of the | 
report adds :—‘*: Note.—The justices did this rather for the King's 
profit than in accordance with law.” If Robert's offence had 
brought him before the Prior of Boddon, he would not, perhaps, 
have obtained a more impartial hearing, but, while such 
arbitrary decisions continued to be given, we cannot wonder at 
men's doubling from side to side to escape them. Some of the 
shifts resorted to were amusing enough. Of one of the best cases 
there is a full abstract in the preface. A certain Hugh is accused 
of rape, and refused his claim of clergy because he had married a 
widow, although he maintains that she was a virgin when he 
married her ; he next declares that he is no “ clericus” (indeed, it 
turns out that he cannot read) but a knight, and demands to be tried 
by his peers; upon this a jury of knights is appointed; but, on 
the prisoner’s interposing further delays, the judge addresses 
him :—* Sir Hugh, (says he,) if you will agree to them, please 
God they will find for you. But if you will refuse the common 
Jaw, you will incur the penalty therefore ordained, to wit, one day 
you shall eat, and the next day you shall drink; and on the day 
when you drink you shall not eat, and e contra; and you shall 
eat barley bread, and not wheaten bread, and drink water, &e.” 
At last the trial begins. The matter being a criminal oue, | 
counsel is refused to the prisoner, but a friend is allowed to | 
whisper in his ear; Sir Hugh repeats his defence after his 
prompter, and is finally acquitted by his knightly peers. More | 
uniucky by far was Richard le Botiler, arrested on a charge of | 
robbery and homicide (p. 543). After having been rescued from 
the common prison of York by the Ordinary, and lodged in the | 


ae ; 
more comfortable archiepiscopal prison, he was re-demanded by | 


thinking that the safest way, perchance this man did the same.’ 


' 





of vertebrate animals (i. e., animals possessing a back-bone),” we 
felt a misgiving that the work was intended for those anglers 
only who prey upon the stickleback with pieces of thread and 
crooked pins. After the first fourth of the book, however, we get 
into deeper water. It is sometimes a good plan to begin at the 
beginning, and it is possible that there are some disciples of the 
gentle art who stand in need of such information as Mr. Pennell 
gently feeds them with at the outset. Even that dearest 
of preceptors, Piscator, sometimes stopped the supply of 
solid food, and treated his docile scholar with a spoonful 
of pap—and Venator was thankful for it, from the respect 
he bore to the hand which carried the spoon to his mouth. 
Mr. Pennell deserves no worse treatment. He has a great 
deal to say that is extremely well worth hearing, and if 
he does explain that the word vertebrate refers to the back- 
bone, he compensates for it by telling some good stories of fish 
he or his friends have caught. His occasional hints to anglers 
are also well thought of, judicious, and likely to prove useful. 
And he has suggested a knife—it can be mad» for 12s. 6d.— 
which all brothers of the rod will do well to have in their pockets 
when they go out fishing, and if they put Mr. Pennell’s book in 
another pocket they will add to the enjoyment of the exp2- 
dition. 

The habits of fresh-water fish have been so well studied in 
this country, that our information respecting them is now ap- 
parently almost complete; but additional observations are 
always useful, and sometimes they are found to throw a con- 
siderable light on points which we had been led to consider 
settled and done with. The good angler is an observant, re- 
flective man, and the craft being a very brotherly one, a con- 
stant interchange of ideas and discoveries is ever going on. 
That interesting paper, the Field, has been of the greatest 


the judge, transferred to his old quarters for life, and stripped | service in providing for naturalists the means of carrying on 
of the property to which he had meanwhile succeeded ; because | a regular correspondence with each other, and a vast number 
it appeared that on a former occasion he had been convicted of| of curious anecdotes have consequently been told for the 





similar crimes, and had escaped by a similar plea of “clergy.” | first time in its columns. Anglers are lovers of peace, 
We feel some compassion for poor Richard, when we read that} as Walton says, but, nevertheless, they are not above dis- 





the principal evidence against him, his own confession, had been 
wrung from him (he says) by cruel treatment. ‘True, his allega- | 
tions against York Gaol were contradicted by three of! 
his fellow-prisoners; but it is too probable that they may | 
have thought less of truth than of pleasing their gaolers. | 
The authorized prison discipline was then harsh enough 
to satisfy the sternest opponents of Sir Joshua Jebb; | 
let them hear a few of the particulars of the “peine forte | 
et dure.” “John de Dorley was arraigned for divers felonies | 
(p. 511), and he stood mute,” though * the inquest said that he 
could speak if he chose.” He was, therefore, “ adjudged to suffer | 
penance, namely, that he should be put in a house on the ground 
in his shirt, laden with as much iron as he could bear, and that | 
he should have nothing to drink on the day when he had any- 
thing to cat, and that he should drink water which came neither 
from fountain or river.” Still, we must allow that times were | 
improving even for convicted felons, when we read (p. 538) that 
King Henry decreed that a man should be hung for four pence, 
but King Edward for nothing less than twelve pence. 

Instances of a dozen curious cases out of a Cornish Iter Roll 
for 1302 are given in the preface; and they are so mixed up with 
instances selected out of the Year-Books themselves as to mis- | 
lead an incautious reader; indeed, a writer in one of the weekly | 
journals has fallen into the trap, and quoted them as cases ont of | 
the Lody of the volume. We have not perceived any other fault | 
of any consequence. When we came across the name of “ Maister 
Horewode,” as a reporter in the time of Edward III , we could not 
help fancying that the faculties of a faithful recorder had been, | 
perhaps, inherited by Mr. Alfred Horwood ; at all events, we hope 
and believe that, by the time he has completed his set of Year- | 
Books, he will have established his reputation as a good editor. 


| 


FISHES AND FISHING.* 
Mr. Pennetw’s aim has been to write a work which shall be 
equally acceptable to the novice and the veteran in the good old 
art of angling. The difficulty of such a design lies in the inevitable 
risk of wearying the experienced man while instructing the raw 
hand. In reading Walton’s book, we are simply unconscious of 
the existence of any such difficulty, so completely did he conquer, 
or rather elude, it. But Mr. Pennell’s lessons are more elementary 
than Walton’s, and when we found himexplaining that “ branchie” 
is Latin for gills, and that “ fishes form the fourth or lowest class 











ritish Fresh-water Fish, with a 


* The Angler-Naturslist. A Popular History of ish, h f 
By H. Cholmondeley Pennell. 


Plain Explanation of the Rudiments of Iethyol 
London: T. Van Voorst. 13¢3. 





puting warmly with each other as to the value of their 
respective stories, and as to the inferences to be drawn from them. 
This partly arises from the enthusiasm with which they go about 
their occupation—an enthusiasm almost equal to that which 
once lost an excellent angler a wife. He was a clergyman living 
near Hampton Court, and was engaged to be married to a 
bishop's daughter. But on the day appointed for the ceremony 
he unfortunately went out gudgeon-fishing, and stayed till it 
was too late to be married, whereat the lady was so incensed that 
she discarded him for ever, and sent him back to his favourite 
pond with ignominy and scorn. Perhaps he found consolation 
there greater than he could have derived even from a wile, 
although a bishop’s daughter into the bargain—and yet to lose a 
wife for the sake of a gudgeon was, undoubtedly, a very noble act 


| of devotion to a sport, if it was predetermined. There are not 


many anglers who would have been capable of such fidelity to the 
rod and the line. 

Few of the special points on which information has thus been ac- 
cumulated are more curious than the voracity of many k'nds of fish. 
Fish, as a rule, seem to be able to digest anything, and to digest 
with wonderful rapidity. Having once taken their food they are 
never troubled with it afterwards—a condition which is as near en 
approach to bliss as can be easily imagined. An angler once 
caught a pike which had a large eel sticking in its throat. The 
head portion “was actually swallowed and partly digested, 
whilst the tail, still alive and twisting, protruded from the 
jaws.” The old fable of the ostrich being able to digest iron 
was not so surprising as this authenticated fact. The pike 
might have got rid of the other half of the eel, but the 
greed of the fish is so insatiable that it will eat till it is 
obliged to disgorge, and then again bolt what it has disgorged. 
The perch is bad enough in this respect. It is not frightened 
away by seeing its companions taken out of the water by the 
angler. As some one whom Walton quotes remarked, “ If there 
be twenty or forty in a hole, they may be at one standing all 
catched one after another, they being, like the wicked of the 
world, not afraid though their fellows and companions perish in 
their sight.” Perch have been taken so gorged with minnows 
that the tails of some partially masticated stuck out of their 
gullets. Mr. Pennell once caught a perch with its own eye—tho 
most extraordinary bait that ever an angler got a “ri-e” out of. 
In removing the hook from a perch, Mr. Pennell ace‘dentally 
tore out its eye, and threw the fish into the water again. Being 


_ short of bait he threw the line in with the eye on the hook. 
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“The float,” he states, “disappeared almost instantly, and on 
landing the new comer it turned out to be the fish I had the 
moment before thrown in.” It had evidently felt very little pain 
or inconvenience from the loss of its unrecognized orgin. The 
pike is, probably, a greater glutton than the perch. It will eat 
a!most anything, and it cannot have too much to eat. It will 
consume about twice its own weight of fish every week; eight 
of them devoured nearly 800 gudgeon in three weeks, and Mr. 
not think much of this feat, but believes 
tlat the poor half-starved pike could have eaten many 
more if they had been in the way. A jack will swallow 
watches, spoons, lead—anything, in fact, that happens to come 
first. He will eat. his companions without the faintest sign of 
aqualm. Here is a startling anecdote as an example :—A Mr. 
L——, of Chippenham, Wiltshire, “set a trimmer in the river 
Avon over night, and on proceeding the next morning to take it 
up he found a heavy pike apparently fast on his hooks. In order 
to extract these he was obliged to open the fish, and in doing so 
perceived another pike of considerable size inside the first, from 
the mouth of which the line proceeded. This fish it was also 
found necessary to open, when, extraordinary to state, a third 
pike, of about } Ib. weight, and already partly digested, was dis- 
covered in the stomach of the second. Tiis last fish was, of 
course, the original taker of the bait, having been itself sub- 
sequently pouched by a later comer, to be, in its turn also, after- | 
wards seized and gorged.” We have heard many wonderful | 
stories of the pike, but they will bear no comparison with this. 
‘There was one, however, which distinguished itself in another | 


Pennell does 





way. It saw a boy bathing in a pond near Ascot Heath, and liking | = ; 
| she is evidently regarded as the juicy element in tle story. 


the look of the provender, it snapped at the lad and took a firm 
grip of his hand. With the other arm the boy beat it off, and | 
tried to get back to shore; but the fish pursued him, and in- 
ilicted several severe wounds on his body. A few days after- 
wards the fish was found floating on the surface of the water 
quite dead, not poisoned by the boy, but simply killed | 
with hunger. How it got to the pond is not stated—perhaps it | 
travelled overland, as the pike and other fish will sometimes 

do. Nothing subdues the courage of this fish. A jack once 
seized a fox by the nose, in x large tank, and when the fox was 
shot the pike would not loos its hold, but was drawn to land 
with it and captured. 


the surface of the water and drowning it. 
The sense of hearing in fish is very curious. 
walked by the side of a well-stocked river must have observed 
how the fish will glide away from the banks, even though the 
intruder is in such a position that he cannot be seen. The 
Chinese, as Yarrell says, breed gold-fish to come for their food at 
the call of a whistle; and similar experiments have been made 
in England. A gentleman kept a perch which would come to 
the top of the water whenever he was called, and Mr. Pennell 
relates a curious freak of three carp in his vivarium. When the 
bell is rung for family prayers they begin “springing and 


ten minutes, with a noise and vivacity exceedingly distracting 
to the attention, and in the highest degree indecorous.” Carp, 
by the bye, are not easy fish to land. They have the pro- 
voking trick of springing over the top of a net, and when they 


see a net in the water they bury themselves in the sand at the | 
| ness is at intervals stirred up and spooned out in a thoroughly 


bottom, so that it cannot reach them. 

The azurine, or blue roach, is remarkable for its attachment 
to one particular jocality—the neighbourhood of Knowsley. It 
is small, but is said to be of good flavour. But there are few 
fish in thiscountry whose method of getting food is calculated to 
excite much astonishment. The chetodon of India, on the 
other hand, goes to work in a wonderful way. When it sees a 
fly upon a leaf or a bush, it * brings its head and nose close to 
the surface of the stream, and remaining for an instant motion- 
less whilst taking aim, with its eyes fixed upon the insect, sud- 
denly it darts at it a drop of water from its snout with such 
strength and precision as rarely fail to bring down its object, 
often from a distance of five or six feet.” 
often been ascribed the properties of healing other fish, and even 
the pike will never touch the “ physician.” The perca seandens, or 
climbing perch, found in the East, will actually ascend trees in 
search of the crustaceans upon which it feeds. The salmon in 
our rivers will sometimes leap twelve or fourteen feet. 


To our own tench has | 


| gushing. 


early part about 


| 


| 


-| mother, we are told, was always called “ meek-h 


| 


| 


It fights gallantly against the otter, and | 
even against the eagle, sometimes dragging the latter beneath | § 


Any one who has 


dees up years to the pussuit can find out for him- 





inane er who 

self; but every man can enjoy the pur-uit in a less ambitious 
d and, thanks to the exertions of Mr. Francis and others, it 
will not be by my means rw by and bye to find good sport 
in streams that have latte rly been “ whipped” bare of fish. 





NED LOCKSLEY.* 
A clever and amusing novel, not without some great defects. 
The writer has evidently had pleaty of experience of life, 
in the wilder districts of the Bombay Presidency ; he 
' sporismen, 





especially 
sketches the lively rattle of clever schoolboys, eag 
and young officers, with accuracy as well as humour, and 
describes the more serious aspects of Tidian ony and adventure 
with graphic simplicicy and earnestne s. Throughout, ‘the story 
is vivid and full of movement, and written in a high tone. In- 
of literary taste, the tone is, in 8} ite of the 
masculine spirit which pervades the book, we will not say too 

as regards the early domesticities, frightfully too 
This is the greatest of the faults to which we alluded 
It is very painful and very unnatural to hew so much in the 
“a mother’s heart,” and * meck-hearted Lucy 
Locksley.’ The author deals with the tenderness between 
mother and son as if it were a sort of moral suzar-plum, which he 
could not roll too long in his mouth; and though there are, we 
trust, thousands of sons as fond of their mothers as Ned 
| Locksley, we are sure they would testify against the picture here 
given as being quite as unnatural as it is uncomfortable. The 
sarted Lucy” in 

e been!) and 
We 
need but give one extract to justify our criticism. If our readers 
|are not affected with a profound sense of moral ipecacuanha, we 
must have a very inadequate moral sense :— 

“When do you go, Ned ?’—‘ Go, dearest; go Where ?—‘ To India.’— 
‘Oh, mother, mother!’ He put his arms about herso manful tenderly. 
| ‘I was selfish, ungr ateful, cowardly. I will stay This also was 
delicious with deliciousness, pure beyond suspicion. She paused to 
| drink it in and savourit. They had not stolen «// his love trom her! 

‘My Ned, I cried this morning in my first pain. My Ned, yes, mine, 
for he will stay with me.’ And he was hers. Yet,—ah, she was spared 
knowledge of the cruel yet !—yet, as she put her m ther lips upon the 
spot where Constance’s had been upon his forehead, there was a shiver 
in his heart, as ifthe newly-buried love had stirred within its living 
grave because the seal on it was touched.” 

There isa good deal of this kind of thing in the first half of 
the first volume. Even external nature is described occasionally 
with “unction,” which is always a ot or aR here, for ex- 
ample :— Edward looked out at the open window, where a 
thinning space upon the cloudy sky-field showed that the imon's 
forceful gentleness was melting the heat-mists away.” We should 
think this language as untrue to the impression produced on an 
observer as it is untrue to physical fact. ‘Khe moon conveys 
to the eye no impressio: 1 of “forceful” qualities of any sort,— 


— 03 


deed, as a matter 


high, but, 


her own family (what a painful family it must 



















the word itself is a sentimental manufactare,—and, as a matter 


splashing about ia the water, continuing their efforts for five or ete they ce rtainly do not * melt heat-mists.” 
| writer meant “wascondeusing” heat-imists, aud a 


‘i the moon’s rays have but very little heat of theii 
We suppose the 
ttributed the melt- 


of fact, thone 


| ing to the cooling influence, not the warming power of the moon. 


| 
| 
| 





We would not cavil at a sentence or two of tiis kind, if it did 
not represent the only spurious element in a really healthy aud 
vigorous novel. But in the first halfof the first volume the tender- 


artificial fashion, though the bright boyish vigour is none the 
iess admirably painted. 

The other great defect is the character of Ned Lovksley’s 
selfish cousin, Keane Burkitt, in which there is no keeping cr 
proportion. At first he is drawn as merely a cold-hearted, selfish 
lad, who won't please his widowed mother by entering the solici- 
tor’s office, in which he has, by his father’s dying arrangements, 
a right to an eventual partnership. Within a year and a half 
from this time we find him grown inte the heart and soul of the 
solicitor’s business as the more important partner of the two, 
which not only ignores that awkward legal preliminary of 
“ articles,” but imputes to him a genius for legal and practical 
attainments of truly gigantic proportions. But, if he has grown 
much in attainment, he has grown still more in elaborate evil. 
He is now presented to us as a masterly hypocrite, avting a delibe- 
rately false part in the smallest details of life to deceive his uncle 


The bleak, | 24 aunt,and exchanging hisown selfish tyranny for the semblance 


a little fish abounding in some streams, is often troubled with | of disiaterested magnanimity in a moment on his uncle's approach. 


tape-worms of immense length,—the very worms, it has been | 


Nor does the author seem to realize how much wicke:iuess this 


stated, which figure in herbalists’ shops as having x been extracted | involves, for the man is afterwards softened down again into har- 


from human subjects. These are piscatory curiosities that only | 





Nel Locksley the Etonian, Two vols. Bentley. 
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the y th Lreaks out into « mon 

s sin’ s s. This sketch is altogeth 
with itself ll as unnatural in minor d 
' yuld mot be itl-done if in other parts it we not so 
in istent with itsel 

So much for feult-fi ing. Fy tue 1 th slory 18 a 
thoroughly pleasant one, full of out-of-doors Life, gaiety, 
and purpose. We do not know that ir shows any large power of 
fully delineating character, but a very considerable one of 
sketching it with a lively and vigorous hand. The sketch of the 
little girl, Amy Grant, th» poor officer’s daughter, is delicately 


and truthfully drawn. The adventures in India are told with 
great spirit; and the lively chaff o 
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sant and 


1 Here isa fair 


} speci- 
is Jail in Gorernme 


vigorous enough from beginning to e 
So 






















itly. i 
vly, not unexpected. r stirred hand nor foot, 
y, an eyelid on the int * Poo rlings ! cried 
v sleep, ail unwitting of 
his head mournfully at cither, 
ie by sorrow, hid his face in a 
queer sort of turban on his 
as more than Rosa could stand 
l le a switch at him with 
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it I will, spite of 
b chair Now, 
mienac you shall 









1 iX il ‘ 
u lera ’ si 
Flore A ati fend tone imaginal 
dropping his m per and re-adjustin ordered musta : 
* Wait till you hear my news, Miss Florenc tell me ther that 








dea 
r gift with each of you. The 
[ would not bring fierce jealousies 


t be so.” ‘We promise,” 


“‘T wish to leave a 
in either case. For 
between you. Promise 








it shall me 








cried Rosa; ‘what is illie?” ‘I wish to leave with each 
of you,’ he said, ‘a lock of my dear hair. Here, Rosey, sever two, bu 
with impartial scissors. Neither must have a longer nor ; 


than the othe rewith he.pulled off his 
a pate shay th as 
had but one lock left wouldn't I have pu 


cried she.” 





Th 


s sm 








“Ii you 





‘‘meek-hearted Lucy,” the 
Among the soldiers in 


id now and then 


And, after we once get rid of 
moral tone of the book is not overdone. 
Iudia the author’s earnestness gives purpose, a: 


yathos, without any oppressive sentimeutalism, so that, on the 
yY % 

whole 

vhole, 


cives 


Ned Locksley impresses one as a vigorous and lively 
story, which, in spite of its unprinei) dénouement, it 


pled 
a 


pleasure to read, and might one d ‘e pleasure to read again. 
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Sermons on E cl St tistical Subject ts. 
D.D. 
author of 
England te 


y without say 


By Henry 


(Duffy.)—About eleven years ago, as 1 


knows, the 
Church of 


He left us 


1¢ very truly remarks, that a 





these sermons abandoned a high position in the 


again in the Church of Rome. 


) begin life over 








g why, conscious, as ! 
the best expositor of his conduct and motives. He now, 


man’s life is t 





however, for the first time publishes his reasons for having taken so 





a step. In the first few pages of the volume before us Dr. 
gives a concise sketch of the process of his conversion to the 
Church. His old admirers will be curious to know 
which of the various compita led him to the Seven-hilled City, And, as 
mental bic 


the workings of a mi 





Catholic 


voman 


however brief, of 





graphy is always interesting, the history, 
id like the author's, which completely turned the 
current of his life, cannot fail to excite the curiosity even of those 
see in the change more to lament than to admire. What the 
mental process that produced Rome as its logical conclusion? Dr. 
Manning tells us it was the analysis of the article of the Creed “I 
believe in the Hely Ghost.” This satisfied several wants which arose in 
the course of his former ministry. His wants were, a commission to 
give him authority to teach, and a definite and certain message to 





who 


was 


deliver, and, consequently, a criterion to test the message, a judge to 
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sermons generally are more 
| appears a truly catholic spirit, broad as the world itself. W1 





















































































pl iterion, and, lastly, an infallibk $ judgement | 
+ ? ts. le 4} Pi ay 5 
judg ught apply the criterion. Ot ur when earnest 
} + ., ) } , 
wrt and a restless head proposed such a concatenation of wants, and 
+ : +4 ° .: . 
ul to be satisfied in black and white, it is very easy to see where 


i 
then solved his difficulties in this 
supplies 


the 


Dr. Manning 
Holy 


ju 


Ghost an infallible process of judg 
Roman Catholic Church. T! 
n, with true discernment, applies the criterion, é. ¢., Christian 
and by imits of 


a4} 
uUlos 
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ge, i. Coe 


ment to the 


so doing defines accurately the nature and | 
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e to be delivered, which she gives into the hands and m¢ 
of her accredited messengers. He must, therefore 
his credentials and his brief, and so Dr. Manning went over 


ro to that judge for 
to Rome. 
say that he shows any signs of repentance or of regret fo 
the step he to 
t frankness, that his whole mind, will, and life, are now ruled by one 
idea, and that is, loyalty to the See of Rome. But, although t 


toman than Rome itself, yet still t] 


ri 
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We cannot 





, 
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/k ; on the contrary, he lets us know, with the most down 












standing on the dome of St. Peter’s he makes a general survey of nations 
and of history. Italy by St. 
One 


Ignatius ; 
Benedict and St. Charles Borromeo; Japan by the forty Martyrs, 


Spain is represented by St 


sermon is devoted to St. Boniface and Germany, another to St. Patrick 
land. 
her Oriental conquests, but most on her charity, her missionaries, and 
zeal for the Holy See. 
ull nationalism in religion, he says, clearly, that after his religion he loves 
his country. We, 


and ir 


He compliments France on her chivalry, her fiery legions, 


her 


And, notwithstanding Dr. Manning discards 


his poor benighted fellow-countrymen, have to 


swallow some unpalatable mouthfuls from him. For instance, he would 


»us believe that we are running down | 





in religion, that we are 
Christians, and that we must ll 


gradually ceasing to be soon all turn 


cither Papists or Pagans ; and yet he does justice to our energy, enter 


prise, force of character, and love of justice, and asks pardon for show- 
ing us too much love. He even calls his native land a Babylon, a 
sentine gentiun ; and yet, when he gets over to Paris, he is proud of his 


baa) 
wicked country, and tells the congregation of St. 


Roch that he will di 


born, to the last drop of his blood an Englishn 


his land and people. Apart from its theological 


as >was 


} 


» book will rs least equal to his old An 








icity of expression and vigour of style. 





‘re is, perhaps, less of elaboration, polish, and file-work, bu 
Oxi 


hear one of 


1 when the 





certainly more power, grasp, and manliness, tl 


rgra luates crowded the galleries of St. Mary's to 





Ipit essays. We, however, have no hesitation in saying 


that, in our opinion, 
* Sermon on St. Patrick” surpass anything he has ever written. 

The Jobsiad. 
Dr. Carl Arnold Kortum. 


“Faust,” &c. (Philadelphia. 
\ ‘ 


both for force and grace, some passages in the 


A Grotesco-Comico-Heroic Poem, from the German of 

By Charles T. 
London: Triibner and Co.)—This curious 
burlesque 


Brooks, translator of 
and interesting volume consists of a translation of a German 
whose author, a country doctor, was born at Miiliheim in 1745, 
The poem tells the story 


f one Hieronimus Jobs, a thick-headed lad whom his parents wish to 


poem, 


and died at Bochum, in Westphalia, in 1824. 


iserably in his ordi- 
1 


a, 





make into a clergyman, and who, having failed 1 


nation examination, tries various queer means of getting a livelil 





until he finally settles down as night-watchman in his native town 


Lliers adventures are narrated with good deal of rough 


wt 


Mr. Brooks 


nimus’s 
vigorous humour, and can hardly fail to amuse the reader. 
wmed his task as translator exceedingly well, entering 
the of the original, and 


Altogeth or, the book 





ghly into spirit reproducing its 


Th Ofhice of the Holy Communion in the Book of Common Pray we 
By E. M. Goulburn, D.D., &e. 
two volumes contain a series of twenty-eight sermons on the Commu- 


Two volumes. (Rivingtons.)—These 


1 Service, preached by the Rev. Dr. Goulburn to the congregation of 
St. John the Evangelist’s, Paddington. Their chief purport is, the 
r tells us, “ edification ;” and “ if, in treating of so delicate a sub- 
ject,” he has “made (on either side) a statement at all unsafe,” he 
desires “to retract such statement, and to submit to the authority of 
the Formularies of our Church.” In the face of a reservation so complete, 
it would clearly be lost labour to inquire minutely into Dr. Goulburn’s 

We may observe that, with that tendency to metaphorical 
is one of his best marked characteristics 
a preacher, the Doctor has divided the Communion Office int 
four sections, each of which corresponds to a certain part of an 
actual material church. Thus the portion extending from the begir 
the end of the collect for the Sovereign represents the Lych 





illustration which as 





ning to 


"Gate and the Precinct ; the Western Porch and the Nave are bounded on 


the east by the prayer for the Church militant; the Exhortations are 
pretty well conterminous with the transept; and the rest of the service 
constitutes the choir. It may, perhaps, be questioned whether Dr 
Goulburn’s sermons on the Holy Communion will form a very impor- 
tant addition to the mass of British theology ; but we have no doubt a 
all that a considerable number of his admirers will be glad of the 


| opportunity to possess themselves of his views on the subject in a 


compact and convenient form. 
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The Arts of Writing, Reading, and Speaking. By Edward W. Cox, 
author of “ The Advocate,” &e. (Crockford).—When the Recorder of 
Falmouth first gave himself to the composition of the volume befo: 
us, his only object was to convey to a young friend of his a few useful 
hints, calculated to aid him in acquiring the art of professional speak- 
ing. As his work progressed, however, he found that it could not be 
performed in a manner entirely satisfactory to himself, unless he ex- 
tended his instructions to the kindred arts of reading and writing. 
Possibly we may not quite agree with Mr. Cox’s views on this point 
but we can have no difficulty in acknowledging that had he thought 
differently his work would have been less complete than it now is. Mr. 
Cox's observations are, for the most part, sound and judicious, and are 
evidently derived from a thorough familiarity with his subject. Quite 
the best part of his book is the portion on reading, on which he has 
bestowed as much pains as on the other two sections put together. For 
this branch of his subject, at least, it would be difficult to select a better 
manual than that of Mr. Cox. 


Mankind in Many Ages. By Thamzen L. von Oldekop. (Virtue and 
Co.)—This is the somewhat fanciful title of a compendium of universal 
history, written by a lady. Miss Oldckop appears to have embarked 
on a rather difficult undertaking. It can by no possibility be an easy 
task to compress the history of the world, from the Creation to the death 
of Prince Albert, within the narrow compass of less than 400 very 
moderate-sized pages, especially when more than a fourth of that space 
is oceupied by the events of the last fifty years. Under these cireum- 
stances it will readily be imagined that a considerable portion of the 
world’s history must be squeezed up in a very uncomfortable manner, 
Yet Miss Oldckop feels no sort of misgiving while giving herself a few 
extra centuries to account for, for she adopts a chronological system 
which fixes the date of the Creation at 4963 B.C. It is by no means 
easy to assign any plausible object which this work is likely to answer. 
It has but little chance of being read for its own sake, and it is not 
nearly copious enough in details to be of any use as a school-book. We 
sincerely hope that we may be mistaken; but as far as we can see we 
are much afraid that Miss Oldckop will find that she has laboured in 
vain. 


Diutisca, By Gustav Solling. (Trubner and Co.; Nutt.)—We have 
in this volume the first instalment of a historical and eritical survey of 
the literature of Germany, from the earliest period to the present time. 
Its title is connected (wo speak under correction) with the word 
“ thiudisk,” which appears to be identical with “Deutsch,” and to 
signify “a native.” The volume before us carries us no further than 
the death of Goethe, the later writers of Germany, whom our author 
classifies broadly as belonging to the Romantic school, being reserved to 
form the subject of a separate volume. The plan adopted by Herr 
Solling is a very simple one. Having divided German literature into a 
few well-marked periods, he begins by a brief essay on each epoch, 
and then proceeds to give a biographical and critical notice of its writers, 
accompanied by selections from their works, more or less copious, 
according to the importance of the subject. The original matter is, 
perhaps, rather thin in quality ; the translations of the specimens, some 
of which are the work of Herr Solling, are, as a rule, well done. The 
book is, we presume, intended rather as a guide to those who are 
ignorant of German literature than as a companion to those who are 
familiar with it already: and that office it is, we think, well adapted to 
fulfil. 

What is Contraband of War, and What is Not. By Joseph Mosely, 
B.C.L. (Butterworths.)—Mr. Mosely has undertaken, in this small 
volume, to give us, in a clear and intelligible form, a summary of the 
existing state of that portion of international law which relates to 
contraband of war. The conclusions at which he has arrived are in the 
main identical with those put forward by “Historicus” in his well- 
known letters. He appears to have performed his task with care and 
accuracy, and those who wish to acquire, with as little trouble as 
possible, a sufficient knowledge of this very interesting subject, can 
hardly do so better than by looking through his unpretending book. 

Notes on Shoeing Horses. By Lieutenant.-Colonel Fitzwygram. Second 
edition. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This is, if our memory serves us 
aright, a new edition of a small volume on which we had occasion to 
pronounce a favourable opinion not very long ago. Such being the 
case, we need not at present do more than merely express our 
satisfaction that the book has met with the success it deserved. The 


reader may, perhaps, remember that the principal change proposed by | 


! 
| 
a be 


CTATONR. 


Colonel Fitzwygram in the existing system of horse-shoeing is the 
es that are turned up at the toe. This is, 


U 
he maintains, the natural form of shoe, and is, therefore, better adapted 






’ 


rs empl s0y me ent of sh 





| than any other to the requirements of the animal. 

Guide to the Unprotected in Matters relating to Property and Income. 
By a Banker's Daughter. (Macmillan and Co.)-—The title of this handy 
little volume is a quite sufficient indication of the nature of its contents. 
Its authoress is well aware that there is no lack of publications which 
are designed to answer the same end; but she is of opinion that all 
previous writers have erred in presuming their readers to be acquainted 
at least with the A BC of business matters. She, on the contrary, 
presupposes a condition of complete and absolute ignorance on the part 
of her pupil, and there is no business term or transaction so common as 
not to be thought worthy of separate explanation. She has, we are 
persuaded, hit upon the right way to make her book really useful to the 
British spinster. Her information is always correct and clearly stated, 
and we shall be surprised if results do not prove her to have supplied a 
real want, 

Journal of Landsborough's Expedition in Search of Burke and Wills.— 
M’Kinlay’s Journal of Exploration in the Interior of Australia.—J. 
M'Donall Stuart's Explorations across the Continent of Australia. — 
(Melbourne: F. F. Baillitre,)—These three volumes constitute a por- 
tion of the raw material out of which the history of the exploration of 
the great Australian continent will, probably at no very distant date, 
have to be constructed. Two out of the three expeditions which they 
record were sent out, one from Victoria and the other from South 
Australia, to search for the missing party under Burke and Wills. The 
Victorian party had no other object. Under the command of Lands- 
borough, it was sent round by sea to the Gulf of Carpentaria, with 
instructions to proceed in a southerly direction, in search of the traces 
of Burke and Wills. After making a comparatively short expedition 
in a south-westerly direction, Landsborough retraced his steps to the 
gulf,and thence proceeded to the south-east until he reached settled 
country not far from the head of the Darling river. On neither of his 
journeys did he succeed in finding any traces of the object of his 
search. M'Kinlay started overland from Adelaide, with instruc- 
tions to search, in the first instance, for tidings of Burke 
and Wills, and ultimately to attempt to cross the continent 
on his own account. He had not been out long when he received in- 
formation from Adelaide of the issue of the Burke and Wills expedition, 
and at once addressed himself to the more difficult part of his under- 
taking. This he accomplished with complete success, arriving at the 
Gulf of Carpentaria at about the same point at which it had been 
reached by Burke. He did not retrace his steps, but bore away to the 
south-east, and reached Port Denison in safety, M’Douall Stuart, the 
most indefatigable of Australian explorers, left Adelaide soon after 
M’Kinlay, on a quite independent expedition, and, taking a more 
westerly course, succeeded in crossing the continent, reaching the shore 
of Van Diemen’s Gulf ata point more than eight degrees west of the 
river Albert. He returned to Adelaide by the same route, and suffered 
terribly on the homeward journey from want of water, no rain having 
fallen for many months. The volumes before us contain what may be 
called the official journals of these expeditions, since they are composed 
of the documents which the leader of each party submitted, by way of a 
report, to his respective chief. The information which they convey is, 
of course, capable of being communicated in a shape more amusing to 
the general public; but, even in its present form, it possesses great 
interest for all who have paid any attention tothe subject. Each volume 
is accompanied by a carefully drawn chart, which is, in the cases of 
Stuart and M’Kinlay at least, on a scale large enough to enable the 
reader to follow the daily track of the explorer with the utmost exact- 


ness. 





BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 


E‘eanor’s Victory, by M. E. Braddon (Tinsley Bros.).—Subtle Brains and Lissom 
Fingers, by Wynter (Hardwicke).—Border aud Bastile, by the author of “ Guy 
Livingstone” (Tinsley).—Transactions of the Etunological Society, Vol. Il. (Murray).— 
Punch, Vol. XXX. (Bradbury and Evans).—Life of Stonewall Jackson (Chap Wan and 
Hall).—The Earnest Student, by Dr. Macleod (Strahan and Cv.).—Better Days for the 
Working People, by the Rev. J. C. Blackie (Strahan and Co.).—Sermons upon Eccle- 
sisstical Subjects, by Dr. Manning (Daffy).—Ballads of Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller, 
by Charles Bielfeld (Whittaker).—Bradshaw’s Illustrated Hand-Book to the Tyrol.— 
Grammar of French Grammar, by Alfred Havet (Allen and Co.).—Geology for the 
Million, by Margaret Plens (Routledge).—Dogs and their Ways, by the Rev. Charles 





Williams (Routledge).—Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, Vol. V.—A Winter in Upper and 
Lower Egypt, by G. A. Hoskins (Hurst and Blackett), 








tained by purchasing Horniman’s Pure Tea; very 
choive at $s. 4d. and 4s. “High Standard” at 4s. 4d. 
(formerly 4s. 8d.), is the strongest and most delicious 
imported. Ageuts in every town supply itin Packets. 





ROWN and GREEN’S KITCHEN 


RANGES (Prize Medal, International Exhibition, 


Southampton row, Russell sq 
5s., aud 10s, each. 


YSPEPSIA. —MORSON’S 
PEPSINE WINE, containing the digestive priu- 
ciple prepared from fresh calves’ stomachs, combined 
with a rich stomachie wine ; is a perfectly palatable form 
for administeriug this popular remedy for weak digestion. 


Manufactured by IT. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1382. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by her Majesty's Laundress to be 


are, W.C., in bottles at 9s., 





1362), Roast Meat in front of the fire without interrup- 
ti nto the action of the oven, hot-plate, boiler, éc. The 
O es are well-ventilated, and perfect, either as roasters 
o-: for baking bread or pastry. For efficiency, economy, | 


ULL BENEFIT of reduced duty zi 
| 
| 
| 


ae unequalled. They are of all sizes and prices ; and, | its value. Full list of testim 
wien fitted with bath and steam apparatus, é&c., they 
form the most complete appointment for good estab- 
lishments.—81 Bishop-gate street Within. Shortly | 30s, a dozen 
removing to larger premises, Nos. 72-74. 





UININE.—Dr. HASSALL’S REPORT 
on WATERS’ PREP: 
ventilation, and cure of smoky chimneys, these ranges | (so well known as “ Waters’ Quinine Wine ") testifies to 
Warenrs, 2 Martiu’s lane, Cannon street, London, E.C. 
| Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 


| Wholesale Ageuts, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. | WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Loudon, 


THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


ARATION of QUININE, Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 


uials forwarded by Ropent 
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THE TEA TRADE. 
ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
Liverpool, August 1st, 1863. 

There is no circumstance in the his- 
tory of the Tea Trade of equal import- 
ance to the Reduction of Duty to—One 
Shilling per lb.—on the 25th April last. 

“ The Consumers,” the Dealers, and the 
Importers can all favourably participate in 
the large and increasing use of Tea. 

We most cheerfully announce the prospect of abundant 
Imports for the next season——We copy from * China 
Overland Trade Report,” dated China, May 29th :—* Ihe 
supply of Tea will undoubtedly be a full one—and the 
market will open high, cwing to the Reduction of Duty 
in Eng'aud.” 

The magnitude and wide-spread usefulness 
which our Trade as Family Tea Dealers has 
attained during the last twenty-three years, 
owing to the proper Selection of Superior 
quality at a fair price, will enable us, whatever 
change and extension may occur in the Impor- 
tation of Tea, to watch closely the future, and 
increase the mutual benefit of ourselves and our 
numerous Customers. 

** This branch of our Trade—the serving of 
Families— was Opened September, 1840, and 
founded upon a principle calculated to afford the 
greatest advantage in Price—with every possible 
security as to Quality. 

The Qualities we now most recommend are— 

Srroxe Conaou, Sou. kind, 2s. 8d. 
(Ordinary kinds very m uch lower.) 


—Tur Frve Concou, Pekoe-Souchong kind,..33., | 


and Tue Riee ann Srrona...3s. 2d. to 3s. 4d. 
First Crass Concou, rery rich Souchong flavour, 


3s. 8d. 
Tue Exrra Frye Sovcnonc——“ Cuorcest,”... 
3. 
BANKERS. 
For the special convenience of Families, we hive an 
Account open with 
The CITY BANK (Threadneedle St.) ...... Lindon, 
» NATIONAL BANK OF SCOLLAND.. &dinburgh. 
» BANK OF TRELAND ........-0+++5 Dublin, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE BANKING CO. Cheltenham 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. Glasgow. 
BANK OF ENGLAND .} 
ROYAL BANK sescoe § 

— Amounts paid intoany of the above Banks, 
on our account, advising us of the same, will be duly 
passed to credit. Remittances can also be made 
direct to us by Bankers’ Cheques, Post-office Orders, 
ge. 
Your obliged and faithful Servants, 

ROB". ROBERTS and COMP*» 


Tea and Coffee Salesmen, 
Near the Exchangz—LIVERPOOL. 
rPYEETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL’S Inven- 


: tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 








oe. Live P vol, 





time, are MADE and FITTED ina few hours, without | 


pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. 

8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 
Birmingham. 


\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
4 DENTIS?, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRE!.Y NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, tived without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguisi.ed from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior toany teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication, 
Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and useful in 
InasUcation, 


52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 





mwoO PRIZE MEDALS— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 
rocco or Russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writing 
bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-fitted 
Lailies’ dressing-case iu Coromandel or Walnut. The 
guinea Tourist’s writing-ease, The one guinea travelling 
bag. The guinea dressing-case. 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
33 St. Jumes’s street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 


OLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

—Kheumatism and Pains in the Limbs.—Mus- 
cular pains are sometimes insufferably distressing. 
Thouzh they may not impair the general health at first, 
ullimately such must be their effect if permitted to 
conliuue uurelieved. It should be generally kuown that 
after fomentation with warm salt and water, Holloway's 
Oimtment, y rubbed upon the affected part twice a day, 
gives euse, and secures ultimate recovery. 















Instant 





| 
| 


| 
' 
| 
! 
| 





Terms strictly moderate. | 





Holloway’s Pills should also be taken to assist in the | 


cure ; they prevent »!l weak and numb feelings, so apt to 
prevail after neuralgic and rheumatic attacks, A lady 
ee —* Atter suffering a murtyrdom from a severe 
y, | tried your Ointment and Pills, and rejoice to 
suy they quickly cured me,” 





rheumatism, aud obtaining no relief from the | 


|} ave requested, before fiually deciding, to visit WILLIAM 


| Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns aud Kettles, Clocks, 


\ JHEELER and WILSON’S U 
SEWING MACHINE, with 
Hemming, Felling, Gathering, and all 


all r 
ther H 


-eenut im] 
pusehold 
every purchaser Illustrated 
n, W. Manufacturers of Fo 





uctions gratis 
‘gent stieet, Land 





NRIVALLED 


or Manufacturing Work. 


yte’s Parent Umbre 





LOCK-STITCH 


Cvrdain 


PRIZE-MEDAL 


spectus gratis and] Oives and Sale Ro 


lla Stand 


st free. ms, 





MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 axp 68 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 

"late and Cutlery Works, Shettield. 
EsTapiisnep tN SHerriecp, A.D., 1810. 
Ares BROTHERS “SUN” TABLE 
4 KNIVEs. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “ the Sun" (granted to their father by the Cutlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1335), is stamped on the 
blades; they are of the first quality, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory haudies. 

Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. Quality. 


999 


£€sa. d £8428 8. 
Two Dozen Full-Size Table 

Kuives, Ivory Handles...... 2 4 03 6 0412 0 

One-and-a-half Dozen Full-Size | 
Cheese Knives,Ivory handles 1 4 @114 6211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvera 0 7 G0 11 6015 6 
One Pair Extra Size dito .... 0 8 6012 0016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers 0 7 GOlL OO15 O 
One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 00 4 60 6 6 
Complete Service ...... £414 6618 6916 6 


MANU PFACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE and CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
+ 
iy 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIREIRONS, 


and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 





S. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. 
an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, 
CHIMNEY-PLIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 
IRON MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisite- 
ness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu 
ornaments and two sets of bars, £3 15s. to £33 10s.; 
bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; steel 
fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormola ornaments, 
fvom £3 8s. to £18 imney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; 
fire-irons, from 2s. 3 esetto £44x. The BURTON 
avd all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth- 


plates. 
yu S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING LRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 


They contain such 






Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New 
man yard, London. 


in BRONZE 








HANDELIERS and 
OKMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 

Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, Chiua, 

and Glass, Statuettes in Parian, Vases, and other Orna- 

ments, 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street. W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 

and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 perso: 





13, from £7 L5s. 

Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain 

nd | 


figures, 

Ornamental Glass, English a reign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory ani Show Rooms 

Broad street. > 1 1s07. 


[stablishec 





p4Fss and ENVELOPES. — The 
Public supplied at Who esale Prices. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders over 20s. 
Per ream. 

Useful Cream Note...23 0d | Super. Cream Envelopes, 
Superfine ditto.......38 Od | 4s. 6d_ per 1,000. 
Superfine Thick ditto.43 Od ; Super. Extra Thick do., 
Foolscap Outsides.,..6s 6d és. Od. per 1,000. 











Straw Paper.........18 9d | Black Bordered do., 
Black Bordered Note, ls. per 100. 
5 qrs. for Is. | Foolscap Euvelopes, Is. 6d. 
per 100, 


No charge for stampiug Crests, Arms, or Address, on 
Paper or Envelopes. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
Engraved for 5s.; Address ditto, from 3s. Card Plate 
Engraved in the best style aud 100 Trausparent lvory 
Cards printed for 3s. 6d. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
192 Fleet street, corner of Chancery lane. 
Illustrated price-list post free. 














MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP! 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
ARPER TWELVETREES' GLYCE- 
RINE SOAP POWDER makes its own Soap, 
one-half of time, two-thirds of Svap, aud 


H 


and saves 






three-fourths of labour! A Penny Packet will make a 
Pound of Glycerine Soap, possessing extraordinary 
Lathering and detergent qualities. Ask only for Harper 


Twelyetrees’ “ GLYCEKINE ors ap Powder. 
Patentee, HARPER TWELVETREES, Bromley- 
by-Bow, London. Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 





MeN 


SPECIAL NOTIC!I 
K MOSES and SON'S ESTABLISH- 
: de MENTS will be CLOSED on MONDAY ani 
TUESDAY, the lath and 15th insts., and re-opened as 
usual on WEDNESDAY morning, the 16th iust » ut 
Seven o'clock. 
EF. MOSES and SON, 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit M akers, 
Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot aud 
Shoe Makers, and General Outtitters. 
London Houses : 
154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 
7, 08 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
138 Tottenham Court road; 233 Euston road. 


86, 87, 88, and 






Country Establishments, 
Sheffield and Ibradford, Yorkshire. 


LI J. and D. NICOLL, 
+ COURT TAILORS, &e., 
114, 116, 118, and 129 REGENT STREET, W.; 
22 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON; and 
10 ST. ANN’S 8 J.UARE, MANCHESTER. 

For Gentlemen visiting the Sea-side, Tourists, or for 
Shooting, the Negligé Suit of the“ Nicott Crevior ” will 
be found most serviceable. 

This Cheviot is now made Waterproof, 

“WITHOUT IN THE LEAST DEGREE IMPEDING 
PERSPIRATION,’ 

by the same process which has been tested for the 

last twenty years in their well-kuown Guinea Water- 

proof Overcoats, 

The Jacket of the Negligé Suit will thus resist many 
hours’ rain. 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 


—The superior fit and quality of these shirts are 
well known, 


Price, 33s., 








593., and 48s. the half-dozen. 
A measure and instruction for measurement sent post 
free. 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 
WINE.—Cockburn’s Port, 40s. ; 
Sherries, 18s. to 60s.; and Clarets, 14s. to 80s. 
lo be obtained pure and cheap of the 
MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
which iinports the choicest Wines, and sells to the 
public at reasonable prices. 
CELLARS—Marylebone Court House, W. 
Srores and Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. 
Export axp Borrntne Vautts—15 
Crutched Friars, E.C., London. 


AY7INTAGE WINE COMPANY, 


14 Bloomsbury street, W.C. 


John street, 








The Vintage Comida Sherry 183. per doz, 
The Vintage Port as 20s ” 
The Viutage Claret aa 
The Vintage Champagne ee S76. 


Choice Wines of the very best quality. 
Price-lists post free on application. 
Fuur doors south of New Oxford street. 


URYEA'S MAIZENA is the BEST; it 
obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even noticed. The 
Lancet says :—" Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 
root inits dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.” 
Obtainable at all tirst-class grocers. 
Sole consignees for the United Kingdom, TOMLIN 
RENDELL, and Co., 33 Easteheap. 


D INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 

MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CU., 172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout 


the world. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENr LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, lés., 21s., 263. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
ls. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d.; postage, 
Is.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s.,and 52s. 6d.; postage, 1s, 10d. 
Pust-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-ollice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpeusive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 

7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London 

















RUPTURES.~BY ROYAL LEITERS PATENT. 








































































































ruil CLYDE MEMORIAL FUND.— 

] Peeliminary Annou —In compliance with 
a general wish fer the er-etion of a suitable Memorial, 
in ree wruition of the emnent pudlie services of Field- 





Marsha! Clyde, a Commit 
men and ¢ emen has beeu forme 
Piell-Marshal H. REL the Duke of Cambridge, K.G. 
ike of Sumerset, K G. 


li:— 









K.P. 






juis of Done val, 
yarl of Derby, K.G. 


Hom, t irl of Malmesbury, 










Hon Sart da Grey and T yn, 

tron rl « CCB. 
hig t gford, K.C.B, 
Lon. 

Hea t Pale ston, K.G. 


Pield-Marshai Viscount Gough, K.P., G.C.B. 
The Right Hon. j.ord Stan! 
The Right Hon, Sir C. Woed. B 
The Right Hon. ¢ Sir G. Brown, G.C.B. 
Admiral Sir Thom hrane, G.C.B. 
General Sir F. Stovin, K.C.B. 
Colonel Sir John Dougles, K.C.B. 
Colonel North, M.D. 


Colonel Harness, ©. 


















Colonel Ilsaythorne, y 
India. 

Colone! Norman, C.D. Vv ‘ 
_ indi r 
onel Taylor, C.B., . reral, 


be announced. 
the 


And additional names wi! ~atter 
The Treasurers to the fund aud 
hereafter be announced. 
In anticipation of a publie 
metropolis at a later aud 
arrangements have bee 
baukers and army age 
to the ace ount of the “ 
this object 


Auditors will 








meeting to be held in the 
more convenient season 
nmade with the un nentioned 
to receive subs -riptior 
le Memorial Fuad,” 












payable 
in aid of 








Cly 





. R. Borough, Bart., Armit, and Co.,4 Nassau street 
Dublin, 


lidated Bank, 4 T 





Drumm 
Glynn, Mills, and le 
and Co., 17 Ws 

Joint- } 


nd and ( o., hari ‘ross. 


ward street. 


Messrs. 


hall a e, 


‘sinces sireet, Mansicn 


Sir J. Kirkland 
The London 
house. 


Mock bank, t 












The Lendon and Westminster Bank, 41 Lothbury. 
Messrs. Kobarts, Lubl and 15 lL rmbard strect. 
Messt —%- yhe, nud Sm L Lomb: 
The Union Bank of Londo 2 Prin 03 Ss Muausion 
House. 
Other names will ve added to this list. 
All comniunieation requ i to be addressed to 
he Joint Secretaries, a ‘ *, No. 16 Waterloo plac 





Solonel BALPFOUR, C.B., Roy ) Provisional 
vlonel SUADWELL, 


th, 1863. 
Rocce HILL 
; the R 


te, & under 


t 

London, 5.W. 

« 1 Artillery, 
« 


September 1 


HOUSE, 
THos. Roscoe 
of Worcester College, 
Master at We 


Surrey, 





DE Srei 
dxf md, and 
ton ¢ Swe >. 
The Micha 


POYAL SCHOOL 
V 


liug- 





iate Tutor and As 


Imas T 


; September 1éth. 


of 


rm begin 


Dirscror, 
r RODERICK IMPUY MURCH 
P.RS., &. 

_ During the Session Ilsu3-4, which will comn rence on 
the éth of October, the following COURSES of LEC- 
: and PRACTICAL PEMONSI(RATIONS will 

e given :— 


ISON. K.CB., 











» Mining 
6. Geviogy=— 

7. Applied Mechanies—By Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 
ob Physic s—By T. Tyndail, b.RS 


Tustructi 





ion in Mechanical Dr: rwihg, by Rev. J. 
Haythorne 1 ‘dgar, M.A 
The fee for students desirous of aeconiing associates 
és £30 in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments 
ive of the la tor 





of £20, excla Or es. 


j t} 
bal in th 





1@ Royal College of Chemistry 





iT the Schou), under the direetiou of Dr. 
bei u the Meta‘lagica! Laboratory, under the 
alivection of Dr. Perey. 


parate Course of Lectures are issued at 


£4 cucu. 

Officers in the Queen's service, her Mo» jesty’s Consuls, 
acting mining yugents aud mausgers, may obtain tickets 
at reduced prices 









. il-teachers, and others 
alsv admitted to the levtures 


ificated schoolm isters 

ged in education, 

at reduce ed fees, 

Ilis Royal Highness t 
two Scholarships, 


pry 





ive 





Prin 


nee of Wales has granted 
veral 


others have also beea 





and se 








a prospectus and information, apply at the Musewm 
of Practical Geo! ~y, Jermyn street, !.ondon, S.W. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


IMPERIAL H 








M ALVERN 


ue new establishment at Great 
tains upwards of lo} ved-x 


ort 





Malvern one 
” = bas ail the improven 
-stuck Hotel. is surrounded 
and commands unequalled 
1 the adjumming counties. 
lady or gentl 
per week, 

e daily, 





tokeru jolla 
al gardeus, 
' 


stersiiire an 





etors receive 
} Lids. 
. Hi 
The Hotel has excellent stables, 

‘ A covered way con 


1, and port 


smea boarders 





loose boxes, 
iets the visitors from the 
1 the trains, 








ers atten 


of the following noble- 


j Joint Sees. | : 
| proved this. 


HOTEL.— 






































’ » > « : ¢ “2 
HE SPECTATOR. a 12, 1865. 
pus ROYAL ~ INSURANCE Me 
OMVPANY., s 1) 
a 2, And . 
i ‘ MUEL INGALL, Actuary 
TOTAL NUE ENG Ds £ ) 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS IX HAND OVER £100, tla LIVERPOOL andl LONDON 
Chairman in L poul—CHaR H iy MP ‘ FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE ¢ [IPANY. 
Chairiaan ia L —Wirnra Esq Establisiel in Is 
quanto Of —1 Dale s Li ) 21 Po 
FxtTricts rrom THe Rero Fon Tre Yer 1862. 1 
Ti Diz rs of the Reval Tasurance Comy ive Pro $3 OF TIT IP S 1359. 
now ¢ ted upon to make j r accustomed periodical - 
Revort the Meet its el:old Year. Fire ’ Premiu I Panis 
Bea 1551 £513 2502 504 
1 I ra have, as pleasingly as t 1356 f209 ) era p< gs] ’ 
t 3 >» year, fo anuounee, fort ne, tia Is61 3 ) 1 311 05 
t t br uns have not only reach ex 152 2 3 17.803 
PY ish comparative positi m held by t wal ia Pine vil Mneand . 
Governmeut Returns of Duty is again tsi 2 
i pr of the business of the y x Is con- Ns, i len L, 
l imotut realize unl | = —- 









s3e8 that 





Lire Branca. 
The very gratifying duty now fal's 
to state the sum assured on new 
1862 exceeds even that of the year Ls 
has arrived at the almost unexai} 
year of £708,427 on 1,493 
within u few years it is 





assured 


result of 





This portion of the Company's bu-iness } 
fully watched, and cannot fail to give mn 











to the shar a as well as no smal! encou: 
for the future to the participating life assur 
Evidence of ¢ utinued caro in @ seleciion of lives is 
at —_ atfo wrded by s tatement thu ' rejected. 
ese have amount Ito? > ¥ it 











rate um = prop 









Xo » small numt 
day reeord their 
much, i 
clared ¢ 

If, to complete their r 
briefly to the United K 
that in Fire Business its 
more rapid than that of any oth ) lished 
either in London or elsewhere, except when samalza- 
mations have taken place ive 
In Life, the 

ported makes all other 

The Direct lude 
expression of an opinion tha at the 
Insurance Company ro never br 

quent hope, founded on a grat 
that future may unfold 

reater magni mbining d 
success t > with a len 
hess and prot e public. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager ar 
JOHN B. JOUNSTON, 


pte AU STRALL [AN 
rated by Toga “De 

P BILLS iss dupon Ad 

b Wallaroo, and Kad 


at all, exeeeding 
ulmissible in ¢ 
ud or another. 



















evides nee 


rs conc] 1eir p 











past, 






m to ta 











BANKI AN KIN 


‘(ines ope rated 














ompany’s Ag . 
WILLIAM PURDY 
London, 54 Old Broad street, B.C. 


. | ponbow and WESTMINSTER 
4 


poy 
CIRCULAR NOTES 


Colonies, through the ¢ 


of £19, 
for the use of Travellers, payal be 
on the Continen 
North and Sout 
ud when casi 
tters of Credit are also grantel on the sam 


may be o 





W. EWINGS, General Man xzer 


A LAN TIC and GREAT WislERN 
RAILWAY. 
PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION.) 
COUPONS due Octoter Ist wil 
ai the ¢ pe lated Bank 
street, London (late Messrs. Heywo 
Co.), at the exchange of 4s. to the doll 
will be required io be lodged at the « 
pany two day 3 previously for ex: 
Loudon, 2 Old Br 






A AND PERRINS 
HIRE E 


SAUCE.—LE 


Wow tCESTERS SAUCE. 
licious condiment, pronounced by Coa- 








“THE OLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


OF Sas cae Ee tRINS. 





AuUiIOn 
be Chia Ee 
labe t pr 
») PERRINS' SAUC!I 
r Export, by t Propr rs 
SS! id BLACKWELL, 
$s, Lonion, & yy ANG SF 
y 





| LS issce REQUIRED.—The 
ZA INSURANCE COMPANY p 


Tz STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 














Constitu \ 
bli il ) 
i - N will : 
Tx\ Frenps Upwar I i ss ~ 
Asst inion’ 4 , it 
res Fret rall I ) 
Fureigu Residence 
L1 ivr I 1 f f 
P 3. 
Prorits divided among P ld y fiv 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, R 3 
Ning William Sire EC. 


DIVISION 


BONUS : 
NS RANC Lk, 




















Es) 
W l 
Lire Depart lerick H 
r l t a 7 
Seale Liss i 3, Tor 
1 Any 3 
tr 
During the last ten years the Fire 1 Duty 
paid by the Globe has increased from £3 i 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, F-.ROS., 5 
ACCIDENTS 
BY ROAD, RIVER, OR RATLWAY 
CCIDENTS in the FIELD, the 
ys ST ETS, o HOME, 1 l 
i aP te 
K WAY PASSENGERS Ass COMPANY, 
64 Co io 
£149 ) has been a Paid a3 
COMPENSATION 
FOR ACCIDENT OY Al I Ds 
In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Ca i j 
ind further particulars b ) 
Stations, of the LA 





64 Cornutt, Loxpon, E.c. 


EAD OFFI 








WiLLIAM J. VIAN y 
Railway Passenge As I < Ly 
Fiapowered by Special A f Parli 13k 


ROYAL 





is pi 
Lppolutm 





tain applicat 
hieu 





us for Age 
having z command of 
Transfers o i licies bang ym oth , emgenien re 
without Charge for Policy, whatever the amount. 
ess J VEEN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary. 
mbard street. 


@ Con 29 L 


AK ATH. ARTIEON V.— The MAGIC 





ived 











pany 


1 


LOVE 
or al 


CLEANE is superior to Benzine, 


ine, ther pr 









aud removing pa nt, tar, ft % 
woullen, and every other kind « fabr 

Reing « 1 3 sn 23 t 

licate coluurs, aud can iv SA auy 
material. 

Goods that 1 been cleaned with A; thai 
retain unple sl ith i ar 
lelicately p ned. 

Sold retail in Ba ) y 
ec] s, oil . i tea 
Cai 3s, Biagpex, and Co New |! 
near the Blackwall Ra ay | 4 ‘ ‘ : 

Aiea ‘ 3 
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Se ptembe r 12, 1863.] 


THE 


SPEC T ATOR. 





On the 22nd inst. will be published, 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
i lL. crown § hands weap A don toned } 
rm with “ Med on Death,” price 6s 
EDITATIONS on LIFE and 
RELIGIOUS DUTIES. Translated from the 
by F ERIC\ Rowan Published by 
jes ys permission, and dedicated to IR 
Prinerss Louis of } 
Lond rr 1Co,® Pat 
~NEW WORK by Dr. Gl LLY 
Just pu i \ sewed, price 2s. Gl 
GUIDE to DOMESTIC HYDRO- 
A PHUERAPEIA: the Water Cure in A\ente Dis 
tw J MAY ‘ ALD. &c., &e., Au 
Wa ( { Disease.” 
I s suALL, and Co., 5 
fall 
*.° Dr. G ut as ned to Malvern and 1 


D* ~ PORQU ET’S STANDARD 
iw oNKS -— 


v1 TRESOR de TECOLIER FR 
"CAIs, for tun I li-h into French at 5 


FRENCH INTERI.O TOR (Complémes:t da 7 

PARISIAN GRA 

CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted 
Parisian Gramma ‘ 

FRENCH and ENGLIst 
bound 

SECRETAIRE PARISIEN . 6d. 





HISTOIRE TANGLUTERRE, $33. 6d. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into I 
$s. 6d. 
TRADUCTEUR TISTORIQUE (Second French l 
s-book 
London: Stupxtx, M rt, and Co 1 may he 
had ofthe Aut , at his § astic Agency, 14 Tavistock 


treet, Covent Ga 


FIELD'S GUINEA FAMILY BIB! 





large type, with R ices, fine ste 
est binding. A mat tam I 
Bible, with Refer < ) Woodents 
l4s., a beautifal birt Fither 
John Field's B Wavehou 


GU INE ~ r RAYER BOOK for 6s. 6d. 
Lt —Th RIAT BOOK Ot COMMON 
PRAYER, In t ) beautiful Engravings 1 

rantiqn style ly 6s. 6d., or port free r 7a 
had at FIEGD'S great fibl : 





BRIGHTON. 























H story of ROME for 
. PERSONS. By Mrs. H :G 

















\ 3 tt lise 
ries school work ti 
th tl ( ri i t 

you -- 

I 1} s r s 
mira vaken and t 1 " 

—_—!1 
The EMPE! Re IRS of ROME, from 

AUGUSTUS rANTINI { 
1 ‘ le 
\ es t ri f 
} f l 
y z \ ri , Mrs 
Ham ( t 
ne p 2 t 
f XN r R 
tory.”— 
' } 
I 1 
i 1 
i v l 
} " I l ! ’ } . 
fre 
“7 
this + 3 i s 
ch! I 
be 
he ¥ ) f ve lla 
vations 1 men and thi \ 
i 1 fe: Fra 
I lon TA P 
4 pate N’S ENGLIS a Defenes 
ft e lish hy G. Wasi N 
Moeox, P.RS.1. AL I f Car ‘yon 
1 t Qu s Kng l 
“This ly enter pany —} a 
Qua 
ey > M Dp 
Written C 1 el ! — 
> ” i 4 — rT; 
ut stu -- 
j 
Also t publ 
A SECOND DEFENCE of the QUEEN’S 











ENGLISH, i r to the Dean of Canterbury's 
AL LIBRARY and READING |: le 
ROOMS, 170 North s‘reet. H and Co., 187 I li 
GEORGE \KI int 1 
he ¥ nuts n tl g ‘ , 
Sag! A uM" GATTY'S POPULAR WORKS 
ld h ’ at has 7 ed 
! refi rnd r hro the. s ed ta 
added t a | } i 1 Stationery | M ! \ was t And 
h \ ! k M G 
Ines i \e tler 
RENAN'S “LIFE OF JESUS.” ont is lita M rs D " t lu 
+’ ‘ a a , +: , t An t 
QUBLIC OPINION this Week con- a “ “agente ; ; 
tains a cor ely epitome of Professor sother s r= 
Nexan’s VIE de JESUS, tran “ee and comp I ex- _ = = 
pressly for this journal, to be followed by synopses of the PARABLES from NATURE; with 
various works which ve appeare din re poh tion of shat Notes on the Natural Hist lilus ed by Holman 
remarkable book. Price 2d.; stampel, 3d. H mt Otto Speckter, C. W. Cope, R.A. E \ arren, W 
Sold by all newsvendors. Office, 11 Southampton tla, G. 13, and H. Calderon, Avo, ornamental 
street, Strand, W.C. | elo sth, 103. 6d ; antique morocco elegant, £1 1s. 
eeieees aes aie | PARABLES from NATURE. 16mo., 
OUSES: GUYS HOSPITAL.—The | with miustrations. First Series, Eleventh Edition 
BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d., by post, 5d 1s, 6d.: Second Series, Sixth Edition I r in 
contains :—Fine View of Houses: Guy's Hospital—The | One vol Oa I 1 Series (Red Snow aud other 
British Association: I rs read—French Taste and | Paral $ l i 2s 
English—Paris a Sea 1 Yongregational Cilurech - . . os 
Barking, with an I!lustration—The Croydon Sewage WORLDS not i. EALIZED. léino., 
Irrigation—Enaravers’ Live St. Lawrence, Wark» th | with Frontisp | did s 





—Memorial and Drinking Fountain, Bryanston squire, 
ith an Enegray Ludgure Hill V.aduct—Names 
< § 3 v —It y Matters—Herne the 
Hunter's Ouk—¢ ch ling News—School 
News, &e.—Ontice, | York street, Covent Garden; 
Booksell« 


builling 
and all 





Ne WC ASL MEETING 
VISIT ASSOCTATION. | 


port of the —— 
Neweas'le ay sared = in 








D LLY CHRONICLE. 
Copies of all the papers containing the reports have 
been | l “in anu illustrated wrapper, and con- | 





tte t rate ort of any anuual 1 neeting 
of the Association published 






1 
Price by pos 8d. Orders received at the | 
Chronicle Od e, Neweast n-Tyne. 
LPINE T! RAVELLING. — The| , 
Ps fatigue wh i med by the ascents m - 
taken by so many Tourists is easily ove ome te the i. 
f Dr. Matthias I iMssenti | 
thi san equal t t- | 
uns tssed 5S les 
V i i u .~Cc Ch emists 
to the I F ly, 4¢ ps ‘ er of St. Paul's, 
Loudo l speetable chemists throughout the 
itry. 
lesale dep ELF £R and CO., 11 St. Joha court 
s bill 
i 


} teresting to 


of the | 
| 


PROVERBS IL. L U STRATE D. 16mo., 


il s. Third Editio 


ra 





e works have been f 1 useful f Suuday 
reading in tl I l t in- 





NT JUDY'S TALES. Illustrated 
S. Lane. Feap. 8vo yvarth E.ditiou, 33. 64 


AUNT JIU Drs $ LETTE: RS. Illustrated 


by Clar 


| by Clava S. Lane. 8 


“FACE ‘DIVINE, and 


ns by C. S. Lan Feap 


The soea 
r Fales. With I[lustrati 
The FAIR® GOD NO: r HE ty and 
other Tales. Fourth Edition. Feajy » wit roulis- 
piece, 2s. 6d. 
L EGENDARY T AL ES. With Dlustra- 
3 by Phiz. Feap. 8vo., 5 
“The POOR INCU MBI ENT. Feap. 8vo., 


sewed, ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 


The OLD FOLKS at HOME; or, 


a Holiday in I i. © i El 
MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and othe: 
I ; t! i by Mrs. Gatty i) t 
I 
I B 1 Da 135 Fleet st 


hourt! } - 
pourta ! 





lwer Fighth Thoasand, és., 12 cloth 
7000 OGY for SCHOOLS. with 350 
4a ations. B no rr Pa rsx, RS 
*One of the most valuable cx ut a wt I 
t th * extente 


History in this country 





Stuvs and M'Inryee. London: loxoman 
1 Co. Sturxtx and Co, 


I e! 
C! 88D MISTRY 3 
J 


h ‘Thousa te., 12 } 


AP PL i: D to AGRI- 


CULTURE a. 8ST BOO) LESSUN by 
x F. Honors, M.D ECS, | fess f ¢ 'y 
( ' ( ege, Deifast 
Delf Ss s MTs I Ee AN 
if Sr Co 


[D*: JAMES THOMPSON'S TREATISE 
J oon ARITUMET! A KEY t » ub : 


hf S Ml 
4 = ‘ 
i 1 1 —! j or 
« t 9 in. 
D™ JAMES THOMPSON'S ELE- 
VENTS of EUCLID 
fast: Simms and M'Ixryvre. London: Lo IAN 
i Co.; Sin 1 ¢ 





“Third Edition, 5s. 61,,19mo., cloth. 
Di": JAMES ''HOMPSO yN" S DIFFER 
ENTIAL and INIEGRAL CALCULUS, 


8 1 M Inryre. 
ace Siur s aud Co 


London: Loxyeuan 


i Rditi , Any BvO cloth, *j 

D*. JAMES THOMPSON'S PLANE 
LSPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 

MS a 1 Misr . Londo I ONGMAN 


L., 
rHOMP SONS. MODERN 


D'Jaues, An ATLAS lay noe 


Maps half bound. 
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a Key tol per Names, Latin and French Ph By 
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HAVETS FRENCH CONVERSATIONAL METHOD, 
Adopted in Schools and Colleges throughout the 


sited Kingdom. 
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u MAITRE; or, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


NOTICE. 


This day is ready, in 3 vols. 


ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 


By the Author of “ Lady Audley's Secret,” “ Aurora 
Floyd,” &e. 

*.* To ensure early copies, orders should be given a 

once. 





NOTICE. 
This day is ready, a Second and Revised Edition of 


BORDER and BASTILE, 


The New Work by the Author of ‘* Guy Livingstone,” 
“ Barren Honour,” &c. 


At all Booksellers and Libraries in the kingdom. 





Ready this day, in 1 vol., price 6s.,a New Edition, 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 


Ty M. E. Brappos, Author of “ Aurora Floyd.” 





Now ready, a New Edition (the Fourth), 1 vol., 5s. 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. 


By the Author of “Barren Honour,” “Sword and 
‘ Gown.” 





NOTICE. 
AURORA FLOYD. 


The Cheap Edition is now ready. 





Now ready, in 1 vol., with Five Mlustrations, price 5s. 
FISH HATCHING and the ARTIFI- 
CIAL CULTURE of FISH. 


By Frank BucxLanp. 





Ready this day, in 1 vol.,a New and Cheaper Edition of 


BARREN HONOUR. 


By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” 
Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., 


RALPH; or, ST. SEPULCHRE'S and ST. 
STEPHEN'S. 
A NOVEL. 


By AnTHUR ARNOLD. 


MARTIN POLE. 
By Jom Saunprrs, Author of “ Abel Drake's Wife.” 
The Second Edition is now ready, at every Library, in 
2 vols 


ALTOGETHER WRONG. 
Ry the Author of “ The World's Furniture.” 
Is now ready in 3 vols., at all the Libraries. 








Tixstey Brotners, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 





Next week, at all the Libraries, in Three vols. 
GOOD SOCIETY. By Mrs. Grey, 
Author of “ The Gambler's Wife,” &c. 
Also, now ready, in Three vols. 


NEXT DOOR. By Mrs. Thomson. 
LEFT to THEMSELVES. By the 
Author of “Cousin Geoffrey,” &c. Three vols. 
MARY LYNDSAY. By Lady Emily 
Ponsonpy. Three vols. ‘ 
VERONIA. Three vols. 


Hersr and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





MISS TYTLERS JUVENILE WORKS. 








EILA; or, the Island. By Ann Fraser 


Tyrier. Seventh Edition, feap., cloth, 4s. 6d. 
By the same, 


LEILA in ENGLAND; a Continuation 
of * Leila; or, the Island.” Foarth Edition, feap., cloth, 
4s. 6d. 


LEILA at HOME: a Continuation of 


“Tila in England.” Fourth Edition, feap., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MARY and FLORENCE; or, Grave and 


Gay. Eleventh Edition, feap., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MARY and FLORENCE at SIXTEEN. 


Fifth Edition, feap., cloth, 6s. 


“These works are excellent. Miss Tytler’s writings 
are especially valuable for their religious spirit. She has 
taken a just position between the Rationalism of the last 
generation and the Puritanism of the present, while the 
perfect nature and true art with which she sketches from 
juvenile life show powers which might be more ambi- 
tiously displayed, but cannot be better bestowed.”— 
Quarterly Revicw. 


London: Hatcnarp and Co., 187 Piccadilly. 


THE INVASION 





7 statements ; 
added to it. 


T A 


A MAHRA 


In 3 Vols., 





On the 22nd will be published, the New Edition, being the Fourth, of 


MR. KINGLAKE’'S HISTORY 


OF THE CRIMEA. 


Vors. I. and IT. 
In the copious Notes which are inserted in this Edition, the Author deals with questions 
arising out of controverted matters of fact, and produces authority substantiating disputed 
but not a word has been withdrawn from the Text, and not a word has been 





Early in October will be published, 


R 


TTA 


A 


TALE. 


By CAPTAIN MEADOWS TAYLOR, 4.R.LA., 
Author of “ Confessions of a Thug,” &c. 


Post Octavo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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By NATHANIEL 


Author of “Transformation,” 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co , 65 Cornhill. 


New Work by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


On the 19th inst., 





Two Vols., post 8vo. 


D HOME. 


HAW THORNE. 
“The Scarlet Letter,’ &c. 








122 FLEET STREET, Lonpox. 


NEW FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
\ESSBS. JOHN MAXWELL and CO. 


yunce, for immediate Publication, the 
undermentioned Volumes, which will be issued during 
the month of September. 
I. 
NEW SPORTING NOVET. 
In Three Vols., post 8vo., price 31s, 6d. 


By C. J. CoLtins. 
(Immediately. 
I. 
NEW INDIAN STORY. 
In Two Vols., post 8vo., price 21s. 


STRONGHAND; or, the Noble Revenge. 
By Gustave AIMARD. 
[On Spt. 15. 
IIT, 
NEW BOOK OF ESSAYS. 
In One Vol., post Svo., price 10s, 6d. 


BREAKFAST IN BED. 
By Grorce Avevstus Sata. 
[On Sept. 15. 
Iv. 
NEW CLERICAL NOVEL. 
In One Vol., post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


The REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH and 
his CURACIES. 


Author of “‘Roman Candles,” 
Mail,” ete. 


By 


t “The Night 


he 


(Immediately. 


v. 
ROMANCE OF MERCANTILE LIFE. 
In One Vol., post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


SECRETS of My OFFICE. 


By A Briu Broxer. 
[In a few days, 
VI. 
Tn One Vol., post Svo., 10s. 6d. 
The CROSS of HONOUR. 
the Author of “Small House in Piccadilly,” “ Phillip 
Morton,” ete. 


By 
[ Ready Sept. 30. 


London: JoHn Maxwett and Co., 
122 Fleet street. 





In post Svo., with Portrait and Map, 2s. 6d. 
HE LIFE of GENERAL 
“STONEWALL” JACKSON, 
By the Author of “ Life in the South.” 
Cnapman and Hatt, 193 Piceadilly. 


PuRee WEEKS in MAJORCA. 
By the Rev. WitttaAm Dopp. 


In post 8vo., 5s. 


NEW WORKS. 


TREATISE on the FISHERY LAWS 
Ps of the UNITED KINGDOM, including the Laws 
of Angling. By James Parrersoy, Barrister-»t-low. 
(La the Press. 
LEADING CASES of INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW; with a Commentary by W. V. Hag 
court, Author of the “ Letters of ‘ Histo: iens,’” 
(Ja the Press. 
By the same Author. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6. 
LETTERS by “ HISTORICUS” on Some 
Questions of International Law. Reprinted from the 
Times, with considerable additions, 


8vo., ls, 

ADDITIONAL LETTERS of “ HIS- 
TORICUS” on Some Questions of International Law. 
8vo., 188, 

GENERAL VIEW of the CRIMINAT, 
LAW of ENGLAND. By James Firzsaues Srernen, 
M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-'aw, Recorder 
of Newark-on-Trent. 

Crown 8vo, 10s. 

OUTLINES of EQUITY. By F. 0. 
Haynes, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-law. 

MAcMILiaN and Co., London and Cambridg>. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


\VED LOCKSLEY the ETONIAN;; or, 
a an ONLY SON. In 2 vols., post 8vo. 


“ Clever, lively, life-like, and amusing—exactly the 
qualities which the novel-reader desires to charm away 


ennui.” —Globe. 
ANDREW 





The ADVENTURES of 
DEVEREL in NEW GUINEA and on the SPANISH 
MAIN. 2 vols., feap. 8vo., 12s, 

“a fresh, energetic, and delightful story. The author 
draws character with a vividness that is very attractive. 
The work is very successful and augurs for the author a 
successful literary career."—Morning Post, 

The CREAM of a LIFE. By a Man of 
the Wortp. 3 vols., post 8vo. 

“A elever and entertaining book. We have read it 
with pleasure, and have but faintly indicated the stores of 
entertainment it contains.”—Zondon Review. 








trcmarnD Bentiey, New Burlington street. 


TROPICAL POEMS. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6: 


BEAUTIES OF TROPICA 
SCENERY, 
AND OTHER TROPICAL POEMS. 
With Notes Historical and Explanatory. 

By the Author of the “ Nuptials of Barce'ona.” 
“He has all the feeling of a true poet. 
tains many beauties.”"—Morning Post. 

“ A volume of word-pictures.” —Odserver. 
“ He has a fine poetical taste. His descriptions make 


the reader's mouth water for the luxuries aud charms of 
both sea and land in those parts.”—Zra. 


“The amatory passages are worthy of Thomas Moore.” 
—Critic. 


L 


His work con- 





CHapMAN and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





London: Rozert Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 
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